





HISPANIA 


VoLumeE XX DECEMBER 1937 NuMBER 4 


EN CONTACTO CON LO HISPANO 


NUEVA ORLEANS 


En cierta ocasién afirmé un profesor norteamericano en una con- 
ferencia a profesores y alumnos de un college del sur, que la ciudad 
mas interesante de los Estados Unidos era Nueva Orleans, precisa- 
mente porque era la menos americana de todas las ciudades de este 
continente. 

De esto hace afios. Entonces no se habia construido ni por asomo 
el puente colosal sobre el Misisipi; ni existia en todo su moderno de- 
sarrollo “Canal Street” con sus tiendas suntuosas y sus instalaciones 
del mejor gusto; ni habia pasado por cerebro alguno el proyecto de 
urbanizacion del enorme lago Pontchartrain, en los meros confines de 
la ciudad ; ni se sofiaba en rascacielos ni en un Municipal Auditorium 
digno de la mas altiva metrépoli. El profesor conferenciante estaba 
pensando sin duda en “Royal Street” y en sus paralelas y adyacentes, 
donde la tradicién ha echado sus raices con retoques de lo novelero 
y lo pintoresco. Hoy podria decirse con mayor razén, que Nueva 
Orleans es la ciudad mas interesante de los Estados Unidos, precisa- 
mente porque retine como ninguna otra el atractivo de lo mas moderno 
con el interés de lo antiguo. 

Para los cultivadores de la lengua espafiola ese interés es doble. 
Detengamonos en el centro de la arteria principal de la ciudad, Canal 
Street, mientras cambian las luces del trafico. Alli mismo, en la base 
de cada una de las farolas del alumbrado eléctrico, vemos estampado 
en bronce el escudo real espafiol con esta inscripcién : “Spanish Domi- 
nation 1769-1803.” Libre el paso de vehiculos, podemos cruzar al 
otro lado de la acera, donde una muchedumbre propia de un Chicago 
o de un Nueva York entra y sale de los grandes almacenes. Si en 
lugar de volver a salir por la puerta principal se escoge una de las 
posteriores del edificio, nos encontramos como en un abrir y cerrar 
de ojos, en el mismo umbral de la Nueva Orleans de hace dos siglos. 
Alli las calles angostas de casas de fachadas como en la penumbra, 
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donde campea el arte espafiol en las barandas y remates de los balcones 
salientes de hierro forjado de infinitos alicatados y arabescos y en las 
regias concelas de dibujos nobles y variado que delatan su procedencia 
peninsular. 

“El trabajo en metal desde sus principios,” dice Pedro Artifiano 
en una erudita disertacion, “ha dado la medida mas segura y precisa 
de la cultura espafiola y de la grandeza espafiola; y nada tiene de 
extrafio, pues Espafia ha sido siempre en alto grado, tierra de mine- 
rales.” El trabajo en hierro se menciona en los mas viejos manus- 
critos cristianos del periodo de la reconquista. En los Ordenamientos 
de Posturas promulgados en 1268 se encuentran disposiciones rela- 
tivas al trabajo en hierro y a su transporte por mar y por tierra. 

Esos balcones y esas cancelas es de lo mas curioso y caracteristico 
de la vieja Nueva Orleans. Se nota en el dibujo la tendencia iniciada 
a principios del siglo XVII a copiar la naturaleza, con predominio de 
motivos campestres. El artista reproduce por medio del metal, pam- 
panos, racimos, espigas. Muchas veces figuran en el centro las ini- 
ciales del propietario. Hay una verja en esa parte de la ciudad his- 
térica, llamada “Vieux Carré” o “French Quarter,’ que es una mara- 
villosa reproduccién de una serie de mazorcas de maiz, con las hojas 
y el grano con sus colores naturales, ya hoy bastante descoloridos por 
la intemperie. Dice Stanley Arthur, en su obra Old New Orleans, que 
tales adornos estuvieron en boga desde 1795 a 1830, cuando estaba en 
su apogeo el “trabajo de encaje” en hierro forjado. 

El atractivo de la ornamentacidén estriba en la sorprendente varie- 
dad de los dibujos. No sdlo es dificil (diré imposible) hallar los 
balcones de dos casas de un mismo modelo, sino que muchas veces, 
cuando la casa es de dos pisos, las barandas de los balcones del primero 
y las del segundo son de distinto dibujo. En este respecto es notable 
la fachada del club de sefioras “Le Petit Salon,” que preside la ilustre 
escritora conocida con el nombre de Dorothy Dix. 

Aun cuando Nueva Orleans fué fundada por el francés canadiense 
Jean de Bienville en 1718, la soberania de Espafia se echa mas de ver 
hoy que la francesa en las paredes de estuco, en los enrejados, en los 
grandes cerrojos y bisagras, en las recias puertas de madera, en las 
celosias, en los tejados de tejas, en los pasillos angostos, en los patios 
interiores. Patios que son explotados en beneficio del turismo y con- 
servan el nombre espafiol como sefiuelo de reclamo. ;Cémo puede 
cuadrar aqui la descripcién que hizo del patio Tedfilo Gautier en su 
V oyage en Espagne? 
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Le patio est une invention charmante: on y jouit de plus de fraicheur 
et d’espace que dans sa chambre; on peut s’y promener, y lire, étre seul 
ou avec les autres. C’est un terrain neutre ot l’on se rencontre, ou, sans 
passer par l’ennui des visites formelles et des présentations, l’on finit par 
se connaitre et par se lier; et lorsque, comme a Grenade ou a Seville, l’on 
peut y joindre l’agrément d’un jet d’eau ou d’une fontaine, je ne connais 
rien de plus délicieux, surtout dans une contrée ot: le thermométre se 
maintient 4 des hauteurs sénégambiennes. 


Estos patios del Vieux Carré son muy aceptables para una comida 
al fresco, cuando el tiempo esta propicio. Por lo demas, son patios 
melancolicos, donde las rosas y las campanillas miran al suelo, y 
donde los hilos del agua de la fuente al caer en el pilén, parece que 
lloran en vez de cantar. Para los que conocen el patio andaluz, el 
patio de Nueva Orleans no sera, con todo, un desencanto total. ; No 
es, al fin y al cabo el tono melancdlico —la dulce melancolia— antidoto 
saludable y tan espafiol como la alegria misma? 

¢Coémo seran por dentro esas casas de balcones velados por 
celosias, como si sus moradores se avergonzasen de la luz? Muchas 
de ellas mas vale no verlas. Se adivina que sus inquilinos viven alli 
como se vive en despreciables tugurios. En cambio en otras de esas 
casas que con frecuencia muy poco se distinguen en su aspecto de las 
demas, viven familias de antiguo abolengo, de la mas alta posicién 
social, en medio del lujo y de las comodidades de la vida moderna. 
Es dificil de comprender este consorcio entre los barrios bajos y las 
casas de puertas blasonadas. 

Aprovechemos uno de estos dias en que los amables y hospitalarios 
duefios abren las puertas de sus casas a los visitantes de Nueva 
Orleans. 

; Oh, sorpresa! Los duefios no se contentan con abrir al publico 
las puertas de sus casas, a merced de guias mercenarios con una 
leccién aprendida de memoria. Al entrar, después de subir los pel- 
dafios de la escalera curvada o en espiral, con la clasica barandilla de 
hierro, nos recibe en el descansillo una distinguida dama vestida con 
amplio y pintoresco mirifiaque, en compafiia de otra u otras damas 
prendidas de mantilla o de mantén, con la peineta de concha en alto 
y en la mano el abanico. Parece aquello la antesala de una corte de las 
Espafias. El saludo de esas damas (que debe de haber pasado por 
muchos cuadros del cotill6n), su sonrisa, la vivacidad con que quieren 
enterarnos de cuanto vemos a nuestro alrededor, esta en consonancia 
con las prendas de vestir que las cubren. Todo tiene aqui aire latino, 
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menos el idioma. De vez en cuando la frase francesa o la espafiola 
ponen la verdadera nota en el ambiente ; pero estamos en los Estados 
Unidos, y el inglés ante todo. 

La amable, aristocratica sefiora, nos dice que el vestido que lleva 
puesto era de su tatarabuela; la peineta, el mantén o los pendientes 
que lucen su hija o su sobrina, fueron regalo de la Duquesa de Tal o 
de cual dama de palacio. Hay que fijarse en los muebles de caoba 
legitima y maciza, como era uso en la antigua y en la moderna Espafia ; 
hay que ver las lamparas de aceite y las bujias dentro de panzudos 
receptaculos de cristal, para resguardar la llama del soplo del viento ; 
las enormes camas con dosel, acompafiadas de la escalerita con que 
encaramarse. El genio de Azorin encontraria aqui su leitmotif : “Don 
Anselmo se despierta muy de madrugada. Después de ajustarse el 
gorro de dormir, se calza las babuchas. Se dirige con paso tiento al 
balcédn. Don Anselmo descorre el visillo y levanta la mirada al cielo. 
Hace una mueca de disgusto : —Neblina ... otra vez neblina ... siempre 
esa neblina...” 

Los estantes de la biblioteca, de procedencia y factura espafiolas, 
ostentan costosas ediciones de libros impresos en idioma inglés. En 
un anaquel del historico comedor, entre jarros de cristal fino y ele- 
gante porcelana destaca un porrén de cristal verdoso, un plebeyo 
porrén todo vacio, que esta pidiendo a gritos el zumo de la uva, que 
es lo tinico que lo hace presentable. Los floreros, asi como la mayor 
parte de los muebles, los trajo de Espafia la fundadora de la casa. El 
retrato de cuerpo entero que campea en la chimenea se atribuye a 
Antonio Moro, pintor de la corte de Felipe II. En un rinc6on luce un 
artistico brasero, esa parte intrinseca de todo hogar espafiol, mueble 
admirado aunque no complendido por el curioso norteamericano. 

Hay que visitar también la que fué residencia de Don Esteban 
Miré, Gobernador espafiol de 1784 a 1791, con su oratorio en el 
segundo piso y sus “coronas de espinas” grabadas en las claraboyas 
de las puertas. Ni podremos pasar por alto la casa solariega heche 
construir por Don Andrés Almonester y Rojas en 1798, donde se 
armoniza lo mas saliente del tipo arquitecténico espafiol y francés. 
Una curiosa escalera de caracol de caoba maciza conduce desde los 
bajos hasta el tercer piso. 

Resabios de lo espafiol y lo francés se encuentran hoy fundidos en 
Nueva Orleans, como se fundieron en diferentes periodos de su his- 
toria el dominio de Francia y el de Espafia. Las banderas de ambas 
naciones ondearon a la vez en los edificios gubernamentales. El 
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gobernador francés Philipe Aubry y el espafiol Antonio de Ulloa 
trabajaban de consuno por la prosperidad de Luisiana y el bien comun 
de los ciudadanos. 

Tenemos que concretarnos al dato espafiol, que es lo que interesa 
al lector de esta revista. Coloquémonos de una vez en lo que fué la 
plaza de Armas, llamada hoy Jackson Square. Este era en 1800 el 
punto de reunién de la sociedad de Nueva Orleans, donde coqueteaban 
las mujeres, y los militares espafioles paseaban el uniforme, admirado 
sobre todo de las bellas procedentes de Santo Domingo. Forman el 
perimetro de la plaza, la catedral de San Fernando entre dos edi- 
ficios : el Cabildo (que asi se llamaba la casa consistorial) y el pres- 
biterio, que hoy es museo. Cierran la plaza a ambos lados la serie de 
edificios Pontalba, de ladrillo rojo y sendos balcones de amplias pro- 
porciones con barandillas y remates de hierro forjado, que acusan la 
arquitectura espafiola. 

En el cabildo podemos conocer en efigie a los préceres de la domi- 
naciOn peninsular. Sus retratos al dleo ocupan una sala donde tiene 
estrado de preferencia bajo vitrina, la mascarilla en bronce de 
Napoleon I. El del primer gobernador, Antonio de Ulloa (1769), 
oficial de marina, hombre de ciencia, autor de una relacién del Pert 
y sus moradores, es retrato sin colorido, como lo fué su personalidad 
en la opinion popular, que no podia creer que Espafia pudiese por la 
intervenciOn de aquel personaje, dominar a Luisiana. A pesar de su 
saber, de lo que contribuy6 con sus escritos a extender el conocimiento 
de la Luisiana de aquel entonces y de su caracter afable, se vid por fin 
obligado a bandonar la provincia. 

Le sigue Alejandro O’Reilly. Esos ojos azules, britanicos, sofia- 
dores, contrastan con el fuerte trazo de sus labios apretados, sello de 
una recia voluntad. Irlandés de nacimiento, al visitar a Espafia en 
1765 salv6 la vida a Carlos III en un levantamiento popular, lo que le 
granje6é las simpatias y el favor del monarca. Con mano recia domindé 
la rebeliOn e introdujo las leyes de Castilla. Aunque se le acusa de 
cruel y vengativo, él fué quien autorizé la compra de prisioneros a los 
indios para salvarlos de la tortura y dedicarlos a las faenas agricolas 
como esclavos. 

Un afio mas tarde ejerce de gobernador Luis de Unzaga, coronel 
del regimiento de la Habana. Tiene el cefio fruncido, labios gruesos 
y sensuales ; es regordete, con bigote diminuto y perilla incipiente ; de 
mirada provocadora, su mano, que no se ve, debe de estar puesta en el 
pufio de la espada en son de reto. Es el busto del hidalgo, de entona- 
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cién y colorido que recuerda a Ribera. A él se debe el riguroso cum- 
plimiento de las leyes de Castilla y de Indias. Su influencia aun 
perdura en el Codigo de Luisiana, en el cual han arraigado muchas de 
las disposiciones del Fuero Juzgo, del Fuero Real y de las Siete 
Partidas. 

El cuarto gobernador, Bernardo de Galvez, aparenta ser muy 
joven; mofletudo, de aspecto apacible. Dicen unos textos que tenia 
veintitin afios al recibir su nombramiento; otros, que veintinueve. 
Fué en 1777. Favorecié la inmigracién, concediendo toda suerte de 
facilidades para el cultivo de las tierras, a cuantos quisieran estab- 
lecerse en Luisiana. Fué el mas liberal y el mas popular de todos. 

En 1784 le sucedié Esteban Miro. Nadie creeria que tras esa 
mirada candida y ese rostro anifiado, de labios de perfil femenino, se 
encierra un alma tan grande. Dicen sus bidgrafos que era afable y de 
buen corazén, honrado, de juicio tan recto como sus intenciones. 
Siguié las huellas de su predecesor en el fomento de la inmigracién, 
e hizo mas: se dedicé a obras de caridad y de filantropia, fundando 
un hospital para leprosos. Podria apodarsele el puritano, pues 
campeon de la rigurosa observancia dominical, mando cerrar tiendas 
y tabernas en los dias de precepto. Prohibié a las mujeres adornarse 
en publico con plumas y alhajas, prescribiendo el uso del pafiuelo a 
la cabeza como tocado unico. Tanto rigor tenia su compensacién en 
las garantias de seguridad de que gozaban los ciudadanos ; entre ellas 
el no poder viajar sin pasaporte, ni sin haber probado que no se 
dejaban deudas pendientes. Aquel Miré que a la ligera se le tacharia 
de retrogado y obscurantista, fué quien abrié las puertas al comercio 
entre la Nueva Orleans espafiola y los Estados Unidos, y él fué quien 
hizo expulsar al P. Antonio de Sedella, que estaba tratando de im- 
plantar la inquisicién en el estado de Luisiana. 

En 1792 le sigue Francisco Luis Hector de Carondelet, Barén de 
Carondelet, el sexto en la lista de gobernadores. Alto, rigido, huesudo, 
su retrato de cuerpo entero, adornado de una panoplia de banderas y 
de una leyenda, es el mas ostentoso de la coleccién. De rostro sim- 
patica y de distinguida presencia, tiene la diestra apoyada en el bastén, 
y con el indice de la otra mano (mano fina de aristécrata) a la altura 
del pecho, sefiala el plano de la ciudad colocado sobre una mesa. 

El Barén de Carondelet estaba ejerciendo el cargo de gobernador 
en San Salvador (Guatemala) al ser nombrado para el de Nueva 
Orleans. Empezé por promulgar el “Bando de Buen Gobierno,” 
dividiendo la ciudad en cuatro distritos, con un alcalde de barrio para 
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cada uno de ellos. Introdujo la novedad del sistema de alumbrado 
publico con lamparas de petrdleo y nombro trece serenos para el 
servicio de vigilancia nocturna. El creciente desarrollo comercial de 
la ciudad se vid atajado por el segundo voraz incendio que hizo en 
ella estagos espantosos. Carondelet hizo surgir una nueva poblacion 
de entre las cenizas de la extinta, y para ello hizo emplear en la con- 
struccién de los nuevos edificios la piedra y el ladrillo fabricado a 
mano (que puede aun hoy verse con profusi6n en el “Vieux Carré”), 
y para cubrir los edificios recurrié a las tejas, que se han venido per- 
petuando hasta nuestros dias. Al presentar la dimision de su cargo 
para ocupar el puesto de Presidente de la Real Audiencia del Peri, 
dejo tras él grata memoria, algo empajfiada por el papel de intrigante 
que representé en sus relaciones con los indios del sudoeste. 

A Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, simpatico y entendido administrador 
de lo ajeno, que en 1797 vino de séptimo gobernador a suceder a 
Carondelet, podria apodarsele el prédigo. Un afio duré su regencia, 
que termino con su muerte; y si es cierto que en tan corto plazo did 
extraordinario impulso al comercio, en cambio malgasté la mayor 
parte del tiempo en disputas con el intendente Morales y con el general 
James Wilkinson sobre derechos y privilegios en el valle del Misisipi. 
Al morir habia despilfarrado toda su fortuna. 

El Marqués de Casacalvo, gran dominador, altivo mas que afable, 
de caracter violento, vino de la Habana en 1799 de gobernador in- 
terino. Abogé en vano contra la ley de la libre e ilimitada admisién de 
la raza negra en el estado. No participaba el Marqués de las ideas de 
libertad e igualdad propias de la época; y harto de lucha con amigos y 
enemigos, se retiré a vivir en la Habana. 

Espafia estaba a la sazén pendiente del resultado de las negocia- 
ciones con Francia y la América sajona, relativas a la adquisicién del 
estado de Luisiana. A Don Juan Manuel de Salcedo, noveno y tltimo 
gobernador espajfiol, le tocd en 1803 presenciar el fin de la historia 
colonial de Luisiana, comprada por los Estados Unidos en quince 
millones de dolares. 

Otros retratos de personajes no menos ilustres e influyentes que 
los de los mismos gobernadores en aquella época, llaman desde luego 
nuestra atencién. Ante todo destaca el de Don Andrés Almonester y 
Rojas, alto, corpulento, tipo de précer distinguido. Notense algunos 
de sus titulos y atributos: Caballero de la Real Orden de Carlos III y 
Coronel del ejército ; fundador y donante de la catedral de San Luis; 
fundador del hospital de leprosos y del convento de las ursulinas, con- 
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struido en 1727, el edificio mas antiguo del valle del Misisipi; fun- 
dador del hospital real de San Carlos y de las escuelas para nifias; 
arquitecto y constructor del cabildo; miembro del Consejo Supremo 
de la Luisiana espafiola. Fué Almonester y Rojas el mayor potentado 
y el mayor bienhechor de Nueva Orleans, en su época y en todas las 
épocas. Yace su cuerpo en la catedral por él fundada, bajo losa donde 
consta que “nacid en Mayrena en el reyno de Andalucia.” 

Destaca por su belleza y suprema elegancia la efigie de la Baronesa 
Pontalba, hija de Don Andrés. Contrajo matrimonio con el Bardon 
José Javier de Pontalba en 1811. A la iniciativa de esa dama se debe 
la construccion de la serie de residencias que se extienden paralela- 
mente a ambos lados de Jackson Square y se conocen por el nombre de 
edificios Pontalba. 

Sorprendente retrato es el del P. Antonio de Sedella, a quien nos 
hemos referido ya. De nariz aguilefia y escrutadora mirada, las largas 
patillas que cubren su rostro mal se avienen con la austeridad de su 
sayal de capuchino. Vino en 1789 de comisario de la inquisicién, y 
fué devuelto a Espafia por el gobernador Mir6. Vuelve dos afios mas 
tarde, al parecer dulcificado y tolerante, con el simple titulo de predi- 
cador de Su Catélica Majestad; mas sus predicaciones alternan con 
frecuentes controversias con las autoridades tanto civiles como ecle- 
siasticas. Hierve en él la sangre espafiola, hasta que por fin, mas 
apaciguado o mejor comprendido, acaba por granjearse la estimacion 
de todos. 

Como de la casa, figura otro retrato que inspira familiaridad y res- 
pira hombria de bien: es el de Gaspar Cusachs, negociante, coleccio- 
nista de antigiiedades, biblidfilo, historiador, sexto presidente de la 
sociedad histérica de Luisiana. 

Destaca la mascarilla en yeso de Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarré, 
hijo de antepasados franceses y espafioles. Su padre, Esteban Gaya- 
rré, vino a Luisiana con el gobernador Ulloa. El hijo publicé en 
francés una obra sobre la dominaci6n espafiola, que le colocé a la 
altura de los mas grandes historiadores. Su pluma incansable no 
cedié hasta su muerte, a los noventa afios de edad. 

Al separarnos del cortejo de tan ilustres compatriotas, vaya una 
mirada a un pobre retrato de Carlos IV, colocado muy cerca del techo 
(gpara qué?) que desdice lamentablemente del de sus stibditos. 

Hallamos resabios de la influencia espafiola en Nueva Orleans, en 
los nombres de muchas de sus calles: Alonzo, Amelia, Bolivar, Cadiz, 
Clara, Cortez, de Soto, Elmira, Farragut, Gayoso, Havana, Helena, 
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Hermosa, Jasmin, Julia, Lopez, Magnolia, Malibran, Mandolin, 
Manuel, Marengo, Méndez, Nufiez, Perdido, Spain, Toledano, Ulloa, 
Verbena. Es lastima que esos nombres salgan de tal modo contra- 
hechos de labios de los vecinos, que sdlo es posible identificarlos por 
arte de adivinacién. Lo mismo ocurre con el sin fin de calles que 
llevan nombres franceses ilustres. ; Pobre Bienville! , Pobre Iberville! 
; Pobre Carondelet! Esta ultima calle, en la parte moderna de la 
ciudad, es una verdadera exposicién de fachadas de casas de estilo 
espafiol, tan veraces y legitimas como las del Vieux Carré ;Cémo no 
pararse en las aceras a contemplar con fervor de patriota y de artista, 
aquella larga serie de balcones de encaje, que al amor de los aleros de 
los tejados ostentan tan variados dibujos, admirables en su sorpren- 
dente originalidad ? 

é Por qué razon no se ha aportado a los edificios de construccién 
moderna, lo caracteristico de la arquitectura espafiola? Fuera de 
algunas casas particulares de los suburbios, que la han adoptado con 
el mayor acierto, lo que constituye el conjunto arquitecténico de la 
ciudad mercantil es una mescolanza informe de todos los estilos y de 
ningun estilo. En edificios publicos y en muchos particulares resalta 
la columna griega de los tres 6rdenes, muchas veces con el mas simple 
dérico y el mas floreado corintio en dudoso consorcio en la misma 
fachada. Constituye honrosa excepcion a la regla el edificio de la 
Asociacién de Jévenes Cristianos, situado en “Lee Circle,” que es el 
unico de la ciudad moderna que rinde tributo a la arquitectura 
espafiola en Nueva Orleans. 

No hay que desesperar por eso ; todavia queda campo que espigar. 
En uno de los hoteles modernos de la ciudad, descubrimos una serie 
de diez y seis pinturas murales inspiradas en episodios de la vida de 
Fernando de Soto, obra del artista suizo Fernando Martin. Es una 
historia condensada de una de las mayores epopeyas de la conquista, 
en un ambiente de modernismo. Otro hotel vecino a éste debe su 
renombre a la regia escalinata de construccién espafiola, que de la 
planta baja conduce al primer piso. 

Poco parques habra en el mundo que superen en interés y belleza 
al City Park de Nueva Orleans. Como quiera que la belleza se da por 
descontada en todo parque, el interés estriba en los robles seculares de 
tronco deforme y largas ramas retorcidas como brazos gigantescos 
extendidos en actitud de abarcar toda la tierra bajo sus copas. En 
tiempo de la colonizacién, a la sombra discreta de esos robles se ven- 
tilaban lances de honor. Alli cruzaron mds de una vez las espadas, 
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espafioles y franceses. Todavia se les llama hoy: the famous duelling 
oaks. 

El museo del parque, que lleva el nombre espafiol de su fundador 
y donante, Isaac Delgado, es un pequefio refugio para los sedientos 
de arte moderno. Entre telas, ceramica, escultura, tapices de varias 
procedencias, también alli se encuentra lo que buscamos, es decir, algo 
de casa. La lista, que no es numerosa, esta en consonancia con el resto 
de la coleccién: dos reproducciones en grabado de las dos majas de 
Goya, cinco telas de mas pretensiones, con vistas de la Alhambra y 
del Alcazar de Sevilla, un puente romano de Cordoba, una joven con 
manton de manila y una gitana espafiola, de Robert Henry. Media 
docena de cuadros de Luis Graner merecen atencion especial. No 
sabemos por qué figura este nombre en el catalogo como “Spanish- 
American.” Este Graner, En Grané, era un pintor catalan, hijo de 
Barcelona, que alla por el mil ochocientos y tantos exponia con fre- 
cuencia en el Salon Parés de aquella ciudad, tipicos cuadros de figura 
y paisaje de la tierra. Vino a Nueva York en 1914; al afio siguiente 
regreso a Espafia y en el mismo afio 1915 volvid a Nueva York. 
Estuvo en los Estados Unidos hasta el 1925; regreso a Barcelona y 
alli murié en 1929. En los diez afios de residencia aqui hizo algunos 
viajes por el sur y pas6 algunos meses en Nueva Orleans, donde su 
trabajo fué muy apreciado. 

El goce mental o espiritual adquirido por la contemplacion de un 
panorama lejano en que circulan figuras y escenas de generaciones 
que pasaron, ese goce queda defraudado en Nueva Orleans por la 
carencia de ambiente, que es el que puede prestar el idioma. Falta 
ese aliento vital que exterioriza el entusiasmo en frases que armonizan 
con lo que nos rodea. No cabe duda de que no faltan familias y hasta 
clubs, sociedades o pefias donde se habla la lengua de Castilfa; pero 
eso queda encerrado entre cuatro paredes, como la muy apreciable 
coleccién de libros espafioles que posee la biblioteca publica. No se 
ven libros espafioles (ni franceses) en ninguna otra parte. 

Yo cantaria las excelencias de Nueva Orleans, notable por muchos 
conceptos y no tan apreciada (tal vez por envidiada) como debiera 
serlo. El popular humorista fildsofo norteamericano que murié 
victima de un choque en un avin, dijo que en los Estados Unidos 
todos tienen dos patrias: una, la del lugar donde nacieron; y otra, 
Nueva Orleans. 

Nueva Orleans es una bellisima creacién de tradicién latina, a la 
que le falta el don del habla. Es mejor asi, pues si fuera bilingiie 
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como Quebec, por ejemplo (0 trilingiie) con gente que esta viviendo 
a un tiempo en el presente y en el pasado, entonces, para aquellos de 
nosotros que tenemos la fortuna de haberla conocido y estamos obli- 


gados a vivir en otra parte, la vida transcurriria en una insoportable 
afloranza. 


FENIX 

Unos dias en San Antonio, camino del oeste, llenan hasta cierto 
punto el vacio del idioma, de que nos lamentabamos en Nueva Or- 
leans. Alli “lo hispano” es “lo mejicano.” Por las calles se oira 
siempre alguna que otra frase en espafiol. Son frecuentes las parejas 
de la vecina republica que al ir de tiendas comentan en su idioma 
espafiol la calidad y el precio de los articulos expuestos. Los mucha- 
chos callejeros vendedores de peridédicos departen en nuestro idioma, 
y en las tiendas importadoras de novedades mejicanas se encuentra 
siempre la agraciada y simpatica muchacha que sabe sonreir y decir 
afablemente : “; Desea el sefior alguna cosa?” 

Si nos aventuramos hasta el barrio mejicano, ya no hay contacto, 
sino completa inmersiOn en lo hispano, entendiendo por este nombre 
cuanto tiene relacién en uno u otro concepto con la madre Espaifia. 
Casas, tiendas, tabernas, cines, cartelones, anuncios, hombres, mujeres 
y nifos, todo ostenta la legitima marca mejicana. Este pedazo de 
tierra y la catedral de San Fernando exclusivamente dedicada al culto 
de los mejicanos, en distinta orientacién de la ciudad, son de lo mas 
tipico, de lo mas pintoresco que puede hallarse en suelo extranjero. 
En la mayoria de los restaurantes y puestos de comida se sirve el chile 
con carne, de que tanto han llegado a gustar los norteamericanos. 

San Antonio ye el Alamo son ideas correlativas. Este edificio, en 
parte céntrica de la ciudad, tiene una historia de paz y otra historia 
sangrienta. Lo que queda de él fué capilla de la mision de San An- 
tonio de Valero, fundada hacia el 1722 por franciscanos, convertida 
después en fortaleza en 1836, en la guerra por la independencia de 
Tejas. Otras misiones hay en San Antonio que tendremos que pasar 
por alto, pues el tema misiones he sido ya muy extensamente y muy 
profundamente tratado en obras meritorias por autores de reconocida 
erudici6n. 

Fronterizo a Méjico, también el estado de Arizona nos brinda 
ocasiOn de ponernos en contacto con lo hispano. Estamos en Fénix, 
nombre que se did a esta ciudad por su emplazamiento cerca de las 
ruinas de una de las poblaciones construidas por un pueblo de origen 
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desconocido, que ocupé este pais hace algunos siglos. A la manera del 
ave fabulosa, surgié la ciudad de entre sus propias cenizas. 

Al penetrar en Arizona por entre montes escarpados de fantastica 
y varia silueta y pefiascos de mole amenazadora, nos representamos 
con asombro a Cabeza de Vaca, en su incansable peregrinacion a 
través del continente, que cruz6 sin armas ni provisiones; vemos a 
Fray Marcos de Niza reconociendo en 1539 el terreno destinado a 
conquista, en compajiia del negro Estevanico; y oimos las pisadas de 
Coronado y sus conquistadores; y contemplamos en ensuefio las 
reverendas figuras del Padre Kino, del Padre Garcés y de otros reli- 
giosos que al lado de los buscadores de oro venian en cumplimiento 
de una misién espiritual. 

Se nota aqui desde luego el interés por lo mejicano, avivado este 
interés por la enorme propaganda que en favor de la vecina republica 
hacen las agencias de turismo, lo mismo aqui que en San Antonio. 
Me dicen que el mejicano en Méjico quiere ser mejicano, pero que en 
cuanto cruza la frontera quiere que se le considere espafiol. No tuve 
bastante tiempo para comprobar la certeza de esta afirmacién, pero 
si aseguro que a Fénix no le falta ambiente para sentirse en contacto 
con lo hispano. 

Después de recorrer una y otra vez las angostas calles de la vieja 
Nueva Orleans, no podemos aqui lamentarnos con el escritor francés 
de que la altura de las casas impide ver la ciudad. Fénix se hace notar 
por sus calles amplisimas y simétricamente trazadas a cordel. Las 
casas destacan a corta o a larga distancia, desde cualquier punto que 
se las mire. A excepcidn de la parte céntrica, de tiendas y despachos 
mercantiles, con sus edificios de varios pisos, las calles de Fénix tienen 
la amplitud de avenidas de ciudad de primer orden. Sus nombres: 
Almeria, Granada, Catalina, Durango, Laurel, Magnolia, Verde. 
Hoteles: El Portal, Casa Loma, La Casa Vieja, Casa de Rosas. En 
aquéllas y otras calles menudean las casas particulares de perfecto 
modelo arquitecténico espafiol, siendo rarisimas las de estilo colonial 
que tanto abundan en el este. Y icémo no, cuando la fundacién de 
Tejas precedié de cerca de una década a la colonizacién de Virginia, 
y de cerca de un cuarto de siglo a la de Massachusetts? ; No tenia lo 
espafiol que dejar aqui antes sus huellas? 

En el barrio coquetén llamado Monte Vista se encuentran el “En- 
canto Drive” y el “Coronado Road,” dechado de nitidez arquitecté- 
nica, donde no queda otro remedio que figurarse estar vagando por 
las calles de una Espafia modernisima, calcada sobre moldes de lo 
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mas tipico de la vieja Espafia. Alli las tejas cOncavas y convexas 
alternadas, las galerias, los balcones salientes con persianas o celosias, 
los picaportes, las rejas, las barandillas de hierro en los porticos de 
arco romanico. Arquitectura graciosa, que trasciende a hogar con 
vistas al espacio, tan distinta de esa otra arquitectura de cajones como 
arcas de Noé, que tanto abunda en el norte. Hasta el tipo de barraca 
valenciana figura en este delicioso grupo emplazado en el valle del 
sol, que es el nombre con que se conoce a esta parte de Arizona. 

A veintitrés millas al sudeste de Fénix, un magnifico hotel de 
extensos balcones, amplios corredores y suntuoso patio de plantas 
trepadoras en esbeltas columnas, ofrece abrigo de casa solariega. Digo 
“patio” en el sentido estricto de la palabra, pues en algunos hoteles se 
da este nombre a lo que es ni mas ni menos que jardin, grande o 
pequefio. 

Contribuyen a la ilusién de lo hispano, las largas hileras de olivos 
que abundan en los alrededores de la ciudad. Este arbol tan genuina- 
mente espafiol, de ramas contrahechas y retorcidas, el ultimo de los 
arboles que brinda al hombre abrigo y refugio, es aqui ornato de 
caminos y parques, con sus frondosas copas de simétrico dibujo y sus 
larguiruchas hojitas verde manzana, donde asoman racimos de aceituna 
negra, que se cae al suelo de puro marchita, sin que nadie la codicie. 

El rodeo de los cow-boys, que se celebra anualmente con alegria 
y esplendor en el mes de febrero, se anuncia en cartelones y en perid- 
dicos: “La Fiesta de los Vaqueros.” Esos “vaqueros” con su pinto- 
resco traje y su guitarra, entonan con gran afinacién y amore, can- 
ciones que ellos llaman espafiolas. Véase la muestra: El rancho 
grande, La golondrina, Adiés, mi chaparrita, Borrachita, Cielito lindo 
(que ellos traducen por Blue heaven), Mamé Inés, Negra consentida, 
Paletas, Pajarillo borinqueto, Amapola, Rancherita ... Antes se pon- 
dria el sol en pleno dia que faltase en el repertorio La paloma de 
Yradier. Es la cancién mimada de Norteamérica, que no ha pasado 
de moda en los ultimos cuarenta afios. Fué numero imprescindible 
en todos los organillos de manubrio que gemian por las calles de 
Nueva York, y al desaparecer hace poco este plebeyo instrumento, 
por mandato de la ley, La paloma se refugio en la radio. Como quiera 
que esta famosisima cancién (famosisima fuera de Espafia, donde 
Yradier tuvo que sufrir como tantos otros, la ingratitud de sus pai- 
sanos) es cancién de autor espafiol, logicamente tienen que serlo las 
demas. Asi razonan no sdlo los cow-boys sino hasta personas enten- 
didas en musica, incluso inteligentes directores de orquesta. 
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En uno de los hoteles, donde lucia un conjunto de misicos exce- 
lentes, se anuncié una noche un numero de misica “espafiola.” El 
numero consistio en una serie de fragmentos musicales de varias pro- 
cedencias, uno tras otro, sin solucién de continuidad, segun es hoy 
uso y costumbre aun en las grandes orquestas. Fué una verdadera 
orgia de autores y estilos, en que las notas vivaces del popular baile 
mejicano El tapatio, eran interrumpidas sucesivamente por las de la 
sentida cancién El relicario, La paloma, la jota aragonesa, y como 
remate el tango argentino. 

La intencién se agradece, porque cuando menos prueba que Es- 
pafia aun vive en esta América sajona (j descansa en paz, ilustre Don 
Rubén!) ; mas esas canciones cantadas en espafiol con pronunciacién 
siquiera pasable, adquiririan dignidad y capital importancia ; lo triste 
es que el cantor casi siempre las chapurrea sin saber siquiera lo que 
canta. 

En las jiras semanales que se verifican para dar a conocer a los 
turistas lugares de interés, no falta el cow-boy con su guitarra. Acom- 
pafia a la caravana de automoviles un carrito con toldo de lona, donde 
se llevan las provisiones de boca, la bateria de cocina y el servicio de 
mesa. Se llama a este carrito chuck wagon.’ En la parte de afuera 
de este vehiculo esta amarrado un barrilito con un rotulo que dice: 
“Agua fria.” Estas dos palabras en espafiol y el vaquero norteameri- 
cano con su guitarra y su extenso repertorio de canciones tipicas de 
la raza, imprimen sello de hispanismo a la escena campestre. 

Atreinta y cinco millas de Fénix, en “Superstition Mountain,” 
encontramos restos de exporacion espafiola: viejas espuelas y anillos 
de sillas de montar, ollas, metates, craneos humanos, cuernos de caza, 
collares. Se cree en la existencia de una mina de oro hallada alli por 
los espafioles, en el lugar misterioso llamado “mina sombrera” ; mina 
que esta atin por descubrir. Al anunciar la excursi6n anual, se reco- 
mienda a los excursionistas que “vistan a la espafiola.” 

No hay para qué decir que todas las escuelas superiores y colleges 
de Fénix y ciudades vecinas cuentan con su “Spanish Club.” El de 
Arizona State Teachers College, en Tempe, se denomina pomposa- 
mente: “Los Hidalgos del Desierto.” Las actividades de esos clubs 
superan a lo que estamos acostumbrados a ver en instituciones seme- 


1 La palabra “chuck” para el cow-boy significa todo aquello que sirve para 
comer; y por consiguiente chuck wagon es la carreta que transporta los 
comestibles. 
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jantes. Abundan en el programa nimeros de misica y de recitacion 
en espafiol, y en las sesiones ptblicas, muy concurridas, se nota esa 
corriente contagiosa de entusiasmo que alienta a los actores y satis- 
face al publico. 

Fuera de las escuelas menudean las conferencias sobre la influen- 
cia de lo hispano en Arizona. El museo Heard, gracioso edificio 
calcado sobre moldes de arquitectura espafiola, abre sus puertas a los 
conferenciantes que van a hablar de las misiones en California. Como 
dije antes al hablar de San Antonio, es mucho y muy completo lo que 
se ha escrito sobre las misiones en América. En 1700 el Padre Euse- 
bio Francisco Kino, matematico y sabio profesor fundé en Arizona 
la de San Javier del Bac, el edificio mas notable de su clase en los 
Estados Unidos. Tiene una imponente fachada, a pesar que una de 
las torres que la rematan quedo sin terminar, y el portal de acceso es 
una verdadera filigrana. 

E] interés manifestado por la obra de misiones dié lugar a que en 
1935 un grupo de eruditos fundase la Historical and Archeological 
Survey of the Kino Missions, para completar el estudio de unas 
quince misiones. Mr. Robert H. Rose contribuy6 a la obra de traducir 
al inglés muchos de los originales de los viejos manuscritos espafioles 
que se encuentran en la biblioteca Bancroft de la universidad de Cali- 
fornia, entre ellos El Libro de Entierros escrito por el P. Kino de la 
mision Magdalena “poco antes de media noche,” el 15 de marzo de 
1711. 

Otras conferencias versan sobre la conquista de Arizona por los 
espafioles. La jornada de Coronada al frente de los suyos fué de dos 
aflios y medio, a través de montes escarpados, desiertos, bosques y 
malezas, desafiando obstaculos y peligros. Una de tantas epopeyas, 
maravillosamente narradas en un volumen corto de paginas e inmenso 
de perspectiva, titulado “Los Caballeros de El Dorado” por un descu- 
bridor del siglo XIX, retraido y modesto, Don Ciro Bayo. 

El escultor Gutzon Borglum, en una visita que hizo a Fénix 
durante la primavera de 1936, propuso la fundacién de una sociedad 
compuesta de residentes de Arizona, con el fin de estudiar, explorar, 
conservar y utilizar los restos histéricos del estado; dar a conocer las 
misiones establecidas en Arizona ciento cuarenta afios antes de que 
surgiese la primera en California, y sacar a luz los restos de civiliza- 
ciones prehistoricas. 

En su entusiasmo por la obra de los conquistadores espafioles, Mr. 
Borglum propone que en el mes de enero de 1940 se celebre una monu- 
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mental cabalgata en conmemoracién del cuarto centenario de la lle- 
gada de Coronado a Méjico. No quiere el escultor que la cabalgata sea 
de comparsas de alquiler, sino que tomen parte en ella personajes de 
verdad. Debera componerse de dos o trescientos soldados de tipo 
espafiol, de un numero crecido de padres misioneros y de centenares 
de indios. Los caballos seran en lo posible de estampa andaluza. Los 
hombres y las mujeres, de raza latina. Se trata, en fin, de que el 
espectaculo tenga legitima ambiente de veracidad, huyendo de lo 
teatral y lo postizo. La idea ha encontrado franca acogida, y se han 
nombrado ya comisiones que se ocupan en serio del proyecto. Si se 
lleva a cabo, nuestra tarea de maestros de espafiol habra dado con 
otro poderoso estimulo; si el proyecto fracasa, debido a los enormes 
problemas que habra que resolver, la mera intencién de los organiza- 
dores hara que ese estimulo sea aun mas poderoso. 


ALFREDO ELias 


THe COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF NEw YORK 














AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON 
SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA AND THE 
WEST INDIES 


In view of the increasing emphasis on cultural content in our 
courses it is becoming more imperative that teachers of Spanish have 
access to up-to-date, varied material concerning the Spanish-speaking 
countries. The following list of books in English is offered as a guide 
for teachers and librarians in providing suitable material for collateral 
work or for personal use. Its scope is limited to books of a general 
and nontechnical nature which, with several exceptions, have been 
published from 1920 to date. Many of such books published before 
1920 contain information which has been rendered obsolete by rapidly 
changing conditions. While the list is not exhaustive, an effort has 
been made to note the most important books published in the United 
States, only a few English publications having been included. Al- 
though many of the volumes listed contain pages on the history of 
Latin America, no attempt has been made to invade the field of histor- 
ical studies proper, since the standard texts in that field provide ade- 
quate guides for further reading. Books dealing primarily with Brazil 
have been omitted for reasons of space and because they offer less 
interest to the teacher of Spanish. The abbreviation OP indicates 
that the book is out of print according to the 1936 Publishers Trade 
List Annual. The annotations are intended to be descriptive rather 
than critical. 

Similar bibliographies on Spain, Mexico, Central America, and 
other topics of interest to Spanish teachers may be obtained from the 
Modern Language Service Bureau, Mission High School, San Fran- 
cisco, for fifteen cents each. 


TRAVEL 
General 


CARPENTER, F.G. Lands of the Andes. New York: Doubleday, Page, 1924. 
285 p. $4.00. OP 


Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 104 illustrations from photos. 


————.. Tail of the Hemisphere. New York: Doubleday, Page, 1923. 
298 p. $4.00. 
Based on two journeys made around continent by boat, rail, and auto. 
Description of the geography, cities, industry, and governments of Chile and 
Argentina, Thorough and painstaking. 
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Cuerriz, G. K. Dark Trails. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930. 
322 p. $5.00. 


Naturalist’s autobiography. His experiences in savage parts of South 
America. 


Curtpers, J. S. Sailing South American Skies. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1936. 272 p. $2.50. 


Informal impressions from the air. Attacks the usual platitudes about 
picturesque charm. Badly illustrated. 


Cranston, CLraupia. Sky Gypsy. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott, 1936. 
325 p. $2.50. 


Twenty-five thousand miles by flying clipper ships over South and Central 
America, Mexico, and the Caribbean. Day-by-day narrative with ecstatic 


enthusiasm for everything seen. Thirty illustrations in aquatone and three 
maps. 


Desmonp, Atice. South American Adventures. New York: Macmillan, 
1935. 284 p. $2.50. 
Informal, personal story of sight-seeing trip. Historical anecdotes. 
Dickey, H. S., anp DANIEL, HAWTHORNE. Misadventures of a Tropical 
Medico. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1929. 304 p. $3.00. OP 
Experiences of New York doctor among savages of South America. De- 
tails on primitive tribal customs. 
Epscumip, Kasitmir. South America: Lights and Shadows. New York: 
Viking Press, 1932. 408 p. $5.00. 
Casual record of conversations with all sorts of South Americans during 
a trip down the west coast and up the east. Author, German. 


Faris, J. T. Seeing South America. New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1931. 
223 p. $2.50. 
Enthusiastic guide to all points of interest with practical advice. Enough 
history is given to provide proper perspective. 
Forses, Rosita. Eight Republics in Search of a Future. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes, 1933. 340 p. $3.00. OP 
Travelogue through the southern republics, Peru, and Ecuador. Many 
observations about politics and social problems by a veteran traveler. 
Foster, H. L. If You Go to South America. New York: Dodd, Mead 
(revised edition), 1937. 443 p. $3.00. 
Complete guidebook for the “grand tour.” Illustrations and maps. 


————.. Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. New York: Robert M. 
McBride, 1932. 359 p. $1.00. 


Breezy and casual account of humorous adventures. Author works his 
way through South America. 
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———. Tropical Tramp with the Tourists. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1925. 335 p. $3.00. OP 


Lively narrative of a vagabond who conducts a tour. 
Franck, H. A. Working North from Patagonia. New York: Century, 
1921. 650 p. $5.00. 


His usual carefree tramp, informative, gossipy, and entertaining. 


FREEMAN, Lewis. Discovering South America. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1937. 360 p. $3.00. 


Log of air trip over all countries. Scenery, commercial possibilities. Au- 
thor an experienced traveler in South America, 


Gruss, K. G. Amazon and Andes. New York: Dial Press, 1930. 296 p. 
$5.00. OP 
Informative, matter-of-fact record of life in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Colombia, written by missionary. 
HALiipurToN, Ricuarp. New Worlds to Conquer. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Garden City Pub. Co., 1929. 368 p. $1.00. 


Superficial travelogue of Panama and points south. Customary Halli- 
burton feats of daring. 


Keyes, Mrs. F. P. Silver Seas and Golden Cities. New York: Liveright, 
1931. 333 p. $3.50. 
American journalist’s tour—Spain, Portugal, Latin America. Many visits 
and teas with diplomats and other prominent people. 
May, S. B. Men, Maidens, and Mantillas. New York: Century, 1923. 
362 p. $3.50. OP 
Result of year’s experience in Mexico, Central and South America. 
People rather than places described. Special emphasis on changing status 
of women. 
Moranp, Pauw. Indian Air. New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1933. 235 p. 
$2.00. 


Noted French writer gives very impressionistic sketches from Argentina, 
Chile, and Peru. Trip made by air. 


Peck, A. S. Flying over South America. New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1932. 256 p. $3.50. 


At the age of 79, the author travels to all the countries accessible by 
plane. Lucid and informing manner; many photographs. 


Powe.t, E. A. Aerial Odyssey. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 300 p. 
$2.50. 


Description of author’s adventures by air through the West Indies, Cen- 
tral America, and Northern South America, Map. 
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Rornery, Acnes. South America. New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1930. 
294 p. $4.00. 

History and description mingle in a readable narrative of trip down the 

west coast to Santiago, by plane to Buenos Aires, and north along east coast. 


Russy, H. H. Jungle Memories. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933. 388 p. 
$3.50. OP 


Memories of fifty years ago. Author is medical botanist. Scientific expe- 
dition across Andes and through jungle. 


Suerwoop, F. A. Glimpses of South America. New York: Century, 1920. 
406 p. $4.00. 
Informal travelogue made up of impressions and experiences from two 
trips to Lima and Buenos Aires. Both informative and entertaining. 


Srecrriep, ANpr&. Impressions of South America. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1933. 192 p. $2.00. OP 


Series of impressionistic travel letters by French political critic. Casual 
generalizations about politics and economic conditions. 


Strope, Hupson. South by Thunderbird. New York: Random House, 
1937. 388 p. $3.00. 


f 
Cuba, Central America, Mexico, South America—down west coast and 
up the east. Personal impressions plus interviews, historical notes, and mate- 
rial on social conditions. 


Tscuirrety, A. F. Tschiffely’s Ride. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1933. 442 p. $3.00. OP 


English schoolteacher in South America makes two-and-a-half-year trip 
by horseback from Buenos Aires to Washington, D.C. Very simply and 
directly told. 


The West Indies and Caribbean 
Burks, A. J. Land of Checkerboard Families. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1932. 278 p. $2.50. OP 


Exciting and grotesque experiences in the Dominican Republic told by 
ex-soldier. 


Carpenter, F.G. Lands of the Caribbean. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 
1925. 309 p. $4.00. OP 


Comprehensive description of Panama, Central America, Cuba, and Porto 
Rico. Many illustrations. 


Foster, H. L. Combing the Caribbees. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1929. 
302 p. $3.00. OP 


Lively description of little-known travel routes. Folkways and customs 
of the islands. 
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Franck, H. A. Roaming through the West Indies. New York: Century, 
1920. 486 p. $5.00. OP 


Rambling sketches which take the armchair traveler to southern Florida, 
Northern South America, Panama, Haiti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. 


GRAHAM, STEPHEN. [n Quest of El Dorado. New York: Appleton, 1923. 
334 p. $2.00. 


Record of trip from Spain to Porto Rico, Haiti, Cuba, Panama, and Mex- 
ico; the author follows the trail of Columbus and the conquistadores. 


Hux ey, Atpous. Beyond the Mexique Bay. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1934. 295 p. $2.75. 


Meditations of a noted English novelist as he travels through Central 
America and Mexico. More a series of personal digressions than a real 
travelogue. 


MArbeEN, P. S. Sailing South. New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1921. 303 p. 
$3.50. OP 


A readable and humorous account of southern winter cruises to Cuba, 
Panama, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. Frankly written to divert rather than 
instruct. 


RotHery, AGNes. Central America and the Spanish Main. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1929. 222 p. $3.00. 


Combination of description and historical narrative. From Mexico to the 
West Indies. Discussion of Spanish backgrounds. 


Terry, T. P. Guide to Cuba. New York: Houghton, Mifflin (revised edi- 
tion), 1929. 460 p. $3.50. 


Three parts: Interpretative sketch; description of Havana; twenty special 
excursions. Many maps and plans. 


Verritt, A. H. Cuba of Today. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1931. 249 p. 
$2.50. 


Guidebook. Notes drawbacks and discomforts as well as attractions. 
Maps and practical information. 


————.. In the Wake of the Buccaneers. New York: Century, 1923. 
$4.00. 


Unusual cruise to Caribbean islands and towns. History and romance 
of Spanish Main combined with present-day description of region and man- 
ners of people. 


————. West Indies of Today. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1931. 298 p. 
$2.50. 


Guidebook. Comprehensive description of lesser islands. 
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Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, R. B. Cartagena and the Banks of the Sini. 
New York: George H. Doran, 1921. 247 p. $6.00. OP 


Notes on history, legends, and manners of the ancient Spanish port in 
Colombia. Exceptionally fine style. 


Dyott, G. M. On the Trail of the Unknown. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1926. 283 p. $5.00. 
Exploration among the mountain Indians of Ecuador. 
Fret, A. O. The River of Seven Stars. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1924. 476 p. $3.50. OP 
Story of journey up the Orinoco, Information about natives, flora, and 
fauna of Venezuela. Good illustrations from photos. 
LHEVINNE, Isapore. The Enchanted Jungle. New York: Coward-McCann, 
1933. 310 p. $2.00. 


Adventures of young American composer in Ecuadorean jungles in search 
of native music. For younger readers. 
McFee, Wiii1am. Sunlight in New Granada. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1925. 275 p. $3.50. OP 
Famous novelist’s sketches of Colombia and its people. Sees South Amer- 
ica as a land of high romance in spite of squalor and poverty. 
Nizes, Biarr. Casual Wanderings in Ecuador. New York: Century, 
1923. 249 p. $2.50. 
A woman’s journey through little-known regions. Geographic and histori- 


cal information. Attempts to interpret thoughts and feelings of people. Well 
illustrated. 


———.. Colombia, Land of Miracles. New York: Century, 1924. 385 p. 
$3.50. OP 


Impressionistic. Historical legends of Cartagena. The banana country. 
Medellin and Bogota. The Magdalena. 


Peru and Chile 
Barctay, W. S. The Land of Magellan. New York: Brentano’s, 1927. 
240 p. $4.00. OP 
History and legends of the Straits vitalized by author’s personal observa- 
tions. Map. 


Dett, AntHony. Llama Land ; East and West of the Andes in Peru. New 
York: George H. Doran, 1927. 248 p. OP 


Account of few months stay. Travels by rail and on horseback to less- 
well-known parts toward headwaters of the Amazon. Fine illustrations. 
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Dyortt, G. M. Silent Highways of the Jungle. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1922. 319 p. $6.00. OP 


Exploration in Peruvian Andes and tropical forests of upper Amazon. 


Kent, RocKkwe.i. Voyaging Southward. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1924. 184 p. $7.50. 
Sailboat cruise around Tierra del Fuego with inland excursions. Black 
and white wood cuts by author. 
Morey, CuristopHer. Hasta la Vista, or a Postcard from Peru. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1935. 268 p. $2.00. 
Informal travel sketches, Typical Morley humor and appreciation of 
small details. Whimsical observations on country and people. 


Propcers, C. A. Adventures in Peru. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1925. 
250 p. $4.00. 


Rambling, chatty narrative of author’s many years in Peru. 


Woops, Mrs. J. H. High Spots in the Andes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1935. 320 p. $2.75. 


Account, in form of letters, of thirteen years as wife of mining engineer 
in Peruvian and Bolivian Andes. Glimpses of native life. 


Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia 
Barrett, R. L., AND Barrett, K. R. A Yankee in Patagonia. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1931. 349 p. $4.00. 


Anecdotes and reminiscences of an old sheepherder in Patagonia. Strange 
adventures and characters. 


Bianp, J. O. P. Men, Manners, and Morals in South America. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 319 p. $4.50. 


Popular life of people of Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 
Casual narrative style written from a human viewpoint. 


CaRPENTER, F.G. Along the Parané and the Amazon. New York: Double- 
day, Doran, 1925. 314 p. $4.00. OP 


Simple travel description of Paraguay, Uruguay, and Brazil. 


Cuitps, Hersert. El Jimmy; Outlaw of Patagonia. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1936. 399 p. $3.00. 


Life on the sheep estancias of Southern Argentina with vivid details of a 
wild frontier country. 


Craic, C. W. Paraguayan Interlude. New York: F. A. Stokes, 1936. 
319 p. $3.00. 


An Englishman who spent twelve years in South America tells of his 
experiences on a cattle ranch and elsewhere. 
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Ducurp, JuLian. Green Hell. New York: Century, 1931. 339 p. $4.00. 
Enthusiastic impressions of a young writer’s first experiences in “rough- 
ing it” color this account of a trip from Buenos Aires by water to Lake 
Gaiba on the upper Paraguay and west through jungle to the Andes. 
Grsson, M. H. Gran Chaco Calling. London, 1934. 220 p. 
A chronicle of sport and travel in Paraguay and the Chaco. 


Grey, H. M. Land of Tomorrow. London, 1927. 224 p. 


Account of long and tedious journey on mule across swamps and forests 
of eastern Bolivia. Author sent by English government to investigate rubber 
interests. Many photos and a folding map. 


GuEDALLA, Puitip. Argentine Tango. New York: Harper & Bros., 1933. 
254 p. $3.00. OP 

This book of essays, descriptions, and anecdotes by a noted English biog- 
rapher is intended to be entertaining rather than informative. 

Guise, A. V. L. Six Years in Bolivia. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1922. 
246 p. $7.00. OP 

Mining engineer’s personal experiences in tin and gold mines. Native 
customs and conditions. Well illustrated. 

Hius, J. W., anp Dunsar, I. M. Golden River. London, 1922. 187 p. 

Description of hunting and fishing trip up the Parana River through 
Paraguay. Numerous illustrations and map. 

Overseck, Auicia. Living High. New York: Appleton-Century, 1935. 
382 p. $3.00. 

Aspects of everyday life, trivial and comic, in small mining camp in 
Bolivian Andes. Written from thoroughly personal angle by wife of mining 
engineer, who spent six years in close contact with land and natives. 

PortTMAN, LioneLt. Three Asses in Bolivia. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1922. 236 p. $4.00. OP 

Lively, humorous narrative about three Englishmen in Bolivia, Contains 

great deal of accurate information. Good illustrations from photos. 
Propcers, C. H. Adventures in Bolivia. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1922. 
232 p. $3.50. OP 


Personal diary of expedition among hostile Indians, in search of rubber. 


Simpson, G. G. Attending Marvels. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 295 p. 
$3.00. 


Record of scientific expedition to Patagonia in search of fossil remains. 
Nontechnical. 


Tuompson, R. W. Land of Tomorrow. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1937. 459 p. $4.00. 


Englishman’s journey to Paraguay and Bolivia. Observations on Chaco 
war. Gay and human in style. Map. 
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INFORMATIONAL SURVEYS 


The books grouped under this heading differ from those listed 
above in that their principal emphasis is on an impersonal and com- 
prehensive description of the South American countries rather than 
on personal narration, adventure, or entertainment. 

Even though somewhat out-dated, the South American Series 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons is still among the most complete 
sources of general information. The volumes are of uniform plan and 
format and present copious information about the general history, 
geography, products, ethnology, social and economic life, and politics 


of each country. The price per volume is $4.50. The various volumes 
of the series are: 


Darton, L. V. Venezuela. 1912. 
Dents, Pierre. Brazil. 1911. 

Eper, P. J. Colombia. 1913. OP 
Enock, C. R. Ecuador. 1914. OP 
———. Peru. 1908. 

Hirst, W. A. Argentina. 1910. 
Koreset, W. H. Central America. 1917. 
————. Paraguay. 1917. 

————. Uruguay. 1911. 

Wa tté, Pau. Bolivia. 1914. 


General 


BrowNInG, WEBSTER. West Coast Republics of South America. London, 
1930. 175 p. 


Description and history of Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, primarily from the 
standpoint of evangelical missions. 


Carson, F. A. Geography of Latin America. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1936. 642 p. $4.00. 


A textbook. 


Cooper, C. S. Latin America: Men and Markets. New York: Ginn, 1927. 
466 p. $3.00. 


Material on climate, geography, commerce, and industry. Especially use- 
ful to business men, Map and bibliography. 


DomviL_e-Fire, C. W. Modern South America. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1931. 320 p. $3.50. 


Survey of the history, commerce, resources, and principal cities of the 
ten countries. Photos. 
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DomviL_e-Fire, C. W. The Real South America. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton, 1922. 299 p. $5.00. OP 


Lively, journalistic account of larger cities, social and political life. 
Sketchy, informal bird’s-eye view. 


DuccaNn, STEPHEN. The Two Americas. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. 277 p. $1.75. 
Contrasts between the United States and Latin America in geography, 


background, social conditions. Discussion of relations between the two Amer- 
icas, problems and solutions. 


Enock, C. R. The Republics of Central and South America. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (revised edition), 1922. $4.50. 


Resources, industries, sociology, future. 


FRANK, WALDO. America Hispana. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1931. 388 p. $3.50. 
Impressionistic studies in which the author attempts to interpret, through 
a mixture of history, psychology, and economics, the mind and culture of 
Hispanic America. Subjective style. 
Grssons, H. A. New Map of South America. New York: Century, 1928. 
400 p. $3.00. 
Readable book for general public. Natural resources and political de- 


velopment with emphasis on contemporary history. Position of the continent 
in world affairs. 


InMAN, S. G. Latin America. New York: Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America, 1937. 468 p. $3.75. 
Study of social forces. Racial backgrounds. Revolutions and their causes. 
New social movements. Bibliographies. 
Jones, C. F. Commerce of South America. New York: Ginn, 1928. 584 p. 
$3.20. 
Analyses of commercial position of each republic, the history of its trade 
development and future trade possibilities. Many maps and charts. 
————. South America. New York: Henry Holt, 1930. 789 p. $4.75. 
Regional study of all the republics. Physical and economic characteristics 
and historical survey. 334 illustrations, charts and graphs. 


Mackay, J. A. That Other America. New York: Friendship Press, 1935. 
214 p. $1.00. 
General survey of conditions in South America in relation to missionary 
movement. 
MicuHener, C. K. Heirs of the Incas. New York: Minton, Balch, 1924. 
287 p. $3.00. OP 
Popularized description of Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina. Influence of 
past on present. Spanish and Moorish architecture. Journalism. Position of 


women, 
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NorMano, J. F. The Struggle for South America. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1931. 294 p. $4.00. 
Trade relations of South America with other countries since 1913. Varied 


interests of foreign nations in the continent. Optimism in regard to relations 
with United States. 


Norton, H. K. Coming of South America. New York: John Day, 1932. 
300 p. $3.50. OP 


Information about conditions during the economic crisis and revolutions, 
presented with balance and good judgment. 


Peck, A. S. Industrial and Commercial South America. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell, 1927. 489 p. $3.50. OP 
Guide for business man. Brief historical sketches and descriptions of 


various nations; particular reference to resources, transportation, and 
products. 


SancHeEz, Mrs. NEtuiz. Stories of the Latin American States. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell, 1934. 414 p. $2.50. 
Brief chapters for the general reader about the geography, social life, 


and customs of South America. Excellent introduction. Maps, chronological 
tables, and references. 


SHANAHAN, E. W. South America. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1930 (sec- 
ond edition). 318 p. $4.45. 


An attempt to examine the whole continent systematically from the stand- 
point of human geography. Much matter hitherto scattered or unavailable. 
Sketch maps and regional diagrams. Bibliography. 


SHEPHERD, W. R. Latin America. New York: Henry Holt, 1914. 256 p. 
$1.00. 


Excellent handbook. Describes institutions and cultural life in general. 
Does not treat countries separately. 


TANNENBAUM, FRANK. Whither Latin America? New York: T. Y. 
Crowell, 1934. 185 p. $2.00. 


Outline of economic, social, and agricultural conditions as a background 
for future research. Conclusion: Latin America not destined for an indus- 
trial future. 


THompson, WALLACE. Greater America. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1932. 
275 p. $3.00. 
Study of economic conditions, tariffs, politics, and foreign relations of 


all Latin-American countries in relation to the United States and American 
business men. 


Warsaw, Jacos. The New Latin America. New York: T. Y. Crowell, 
1922. 415 p. $3.50. 
General picture of geography, industry, resources, education, and culture. 


Thesis: South Americans not inferior to us. Maps, bibliography, and in- 
formational appendix. 
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Wairtseck, R. H. Economic Geography of South America. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1931 (second edition). 430 p. $3.50. 


Textbook. Outlines for each country its geography, products, and indus- 
tries. Many illustrations, diagrams, maps. 
Wicus, A. C. Modern Hispanic America. Washington, D.C.: George 
Washington University Press, 1933. 630 p. $3.00. 
A series of chapters by many authorities concerning various phases of 


modern life in Hispanic America: politics, economics, education, literature, 
and foreign affairs. 


Witson Co., H. W. South American Handbook. New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1937. 674 p. $1.00. 


Statistical guide to countries and their resources. Revised yearly. 


The West Indies and Caribbean 
Forses-Linpsay, C. H., and Winter, N. O. Cuba and Her People of 
Today. Boston: L. C. Page, 1928. 329 p. $4.00. 
Factual account of history and progress before independence; geography 
and resources. 
Jones, C. L. Caribbean Background and Prospects. New York: Appleton, 
1931. 354 p. $4.00. 
Scholarly presentation of social and economic aspects. Health, racial 
problems, education, natural resources, and industry. Bibliography. 


Mixer, KNow.ton. Porto Rico. New York: Macmillan, 1926. 329 p. 
$4.00. 


Geography, history, social and economic problems. Complete and ac- 
curate, but not very stimulating. 
Strope, Hupson. Pageant of Cuba. New York: Random House, 1934. 
357 p. $3.00. 


Popular history of Cuba beginning with discovery and coming down to 
1934. Emphasis on socia. questions. 


Peru and Chile 


Beats, CARLETON. Fire on the Andes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 
1934. 482 p. $3.00. 
Informal account of Peru—geography, history, cities, and politics of the 


present. People and popular customs, Controversial political themes. Based 
on extensive personal knowledge. Bibliography. 


Bowman, Isartan. Desert Trails of Atacama. New York: American 
Geographical Society, 1924. 362 p. $5.00. 


Description of geography, products, and people of northern Chile. Many 
good photos. 
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Exuiott, L. E. Chile Today and Tomorrow. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 
345 p. $5.00. 
Geography, history, commerce. Discussion of Tacna-Arica question. 
Notes on Easter Island. 
Jounson, G. R. Peru from the Air. New York: American Geographical 
Society, 1930. 159 p. $5.00. 
One hundred and fifty fine aerial photos of topography and cities. Brief 
text on geographical features. Maps and diagrams. 
May, E. C. 2,000 Miles through Chile. New York: Century, 1924. 462 p. 
$3.50. OP 
Chapters on nitrate industry, mining, water power, land problems, schools, 
newspapers, military affairs, social customs. Journalistic style. 
Nites, Biarr. Peruvian Pageant. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. 
311 p. $3.50. 


Dramatic pictures of the Conquest and later history. General chapters on 
modern Peru. Somewhat sentimentalized. 


Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia 


BRowNING, WeBsTER. The River Plate Republics. London, 1928. 139 p. 


Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay examined from point of view of the 
Protestant missionary. 


Denis, Prerre. The Argentine Republic. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1922. 296 p. $6.00. OP 


Account of natural resources, agriculture, climate, commercial and finan- 
cial aspects. 


De Ronpe, Pui.ip. Paraguay, a Gallant Little Nation. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1935. 123 p. $1.75. 


Background and causes of Paraguay-Bolivia war. Propaganda for Para- 
guay. 


E..iott, A. E. Paraguay. New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 
210 p. $2.50. OP 


Cultural heritage, social conditions, and educational problems. Mission- 
ary’s approach. Useful bibliography. 
KorzeL, W. H. Great South Land. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1920. 314 p. 
$4.50. OP 


Argentina and Brazil. Descriptions of Buenos Aires and Rio, Discussion 
of political and foreign affairs, and industrial possibilities. 


. The New Argentina. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1923. 276 p. 
$3.00. OP 


Adequate account of geography, climate, historical development, industry, 
and labor conditions. Picturesque life on the estancias. Appendix with sta- 
tistics. For reference purposes. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF LOPE DE VEGA STUDIES* 


In view of the extensive number of articles and books dealing 
with Lope de Vega that have appeared in recent years, particularly 
in 1935, in celebration of the tercentenary of the poet’s death, it may 
not be amiss to examine the present status of our knowledge of Lope’s 
life and works. In what follows I propose to give a rapid survey of 
the situation, listing the more important recent contributions down 
through 1936, as well as indicating some of the many things that still 
need to be done in the study of this greatest figure in Spanish litera- 
ture after Cervantes. 

Looking first at the biographies published after the Rennert- 
Castro Vida de Lope de Vega (1919) and prior to 1936, we find that 
not one of them threatened to supersede that work for serious readers. 
Some are semblanzas rather than full-length biographies,’ the others 
belong to the familiar class of novelized biography, which combines 
incontestable fact with imagined and often fantastic and sensational 
elements.? Only in 1936 did a biography appear that represented a 


* This paper, in somewhat modified form, was read at the Twentieth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, Chapel Hill, 


North Carolina, January 1937. Footnotes and some more material have been 
added. 


117. Sanchez Estévan’s Frey Lope Félix de Vega Carpio, Madrid, 1923, and 
Barcelona, 1931 (the latter with two additional chapters, “Florilegio” and “Lo 
que nos queda del teatro de Lope”), which was awarded the prize in the “Primer 
Concurso Nacional de Literatura” in 1923, reads like a hastily put together essay 
and adds nothing to what was already known. F. A. de Icaza’s Lope de Veya, 
sus amores y sus odios, Madrid [1923], though well written, does not give a 
rounded picture of Lope’s life. M. V. Depta’s Lope de Vega, Breslau, 1927, is 
not a biography (a brief summary of Lope’s life occupies pp. 1-13) but a dis- 
cussion of Lope’s theater. M. Carayon’s Lope de Vega, Paris, 1929, offers only 
a short outline of Lope’s life and works. Karl Vossler’s Lope de Vega und sein 
Zeitalter, Munich, 1932 (Spanish translation by Ramén de la Serna, Lope de 
Vega y su tiempo, Madrid, 1933), though more concerned with Lope’s writings 
than with his life, presents in its first ten chapters the most satisfactory bio- 
graphical account published between 1920 and 1935. As an evaluation of Lope’s 
life and works it is the best book that has yet appeared: a profound and brilliant 
exposition, obviously written con amore, and destined, it would seem, to remain 
for a long time unsurpassed. 

2 Angel Flores, Lope de Vega, Monster of Nature, New York, 1930 (Span- 
ish version, as by Antonio (!) Flores, Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1935) ; D. Grin- 
stead, Belardo, New York, 1931; Diego San José, Las llamas de “el Fénix,” 
Madrid, 1934; L. Astrana Marin, Vida azarosa de Lope de Vega, Barcelona, 1935. 
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considerable advance over the Rennert-Castro book, namely, the Vida 
de Lope de Vega by J. de Entrambasaguas y Pefia.* Although less 
detailed than its predecessor, it becomes, by virtue of its scholarly 
foundation and its completeness—all the recent discoveries and recti- 
fications of any significance are included*—the most authoritative life 
of Lope to date. For the student, however, it has the disadvantage 
that the author, in seeking a wider audience, has omitted all specific 
reference to sources and documentation, and has supplied only a 
limited bibliography. 

Before we can have an even relatively complete biography of Lope, 
the all-important corpus of his letters written to and for the Duque 
de Sessa, as yet to a large extent unpublished, must be studied more 
closely than in the past. One has looked forward eagerly, therefore, 
to the announced edition of the entire correspondence, originally under- 
taken by Icaza and, since the latter’s death, by A. G. de Ameziua. 
The handsomely printed introductory volume which has already ap- 
peared, Lope de Vega en sus cartas,® gives some idea of the additional 
wealth of information to be found in the letters. One can only regret 
that this project, like so many others, has been interrupted by the 
tragic events in Spain during the past year. 

Even a new biography, however, which utilized all the Lope-Sessa 
correspondence, could hardly claim completeness so long as other 
sources remain unexplored. There must still be, for example, accord- 


We may note here also that J.de Entrambasaguas has announced (Fénix, Revista 
del tricentenario de Lope de Vega, 1935, No. 4, p. 459, n. 1) his intention of 
publishing a Vida amorosa de Lope de Vega. Presumably this work would make 
the proper distinction between fact and fiction, as do the author’s other writings. 


8 Editorial labor, Barcelona. Though it is not strictly speaking a biography, 
H. R. Romero Flores’s Estudio psicolégico sobre Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1936), 
may also be mentioned here. The book offers some insight into Lope’s tempera- 
ment and art, but like several of the works already mentioned, it indulges too 
freely in gratuitous suppositions. 

*For example, it includes the Pacheco portrait of Lope, only recently 
identified (cf. E. Lafuente Ferrari, Los retratos de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 
1935) ; also the fact that Lope’s wife, Isabel de Urbina, was not, as has usually 
been stated, the daughter, but the sister of Diego de Urbina, “regidor” and 
king-at-arms at the Court (cf. N. Alonso Cortés, “Dofia Isabel de Urbina, 
primera mujer de Lope de Vega,” in Boletin de la Real Academia Espaiiola, 
XIV [1927], pp. 674-78; republished in the author’s Articulos histérico-litera- 
rios, Valladolid, 1935, pp. 110-15). 

5 Introduccién al epistolario de Lope de Vega Carpio que por acuerdo de la 
Academia Espafiola publica Agustin G. de Ameztia, I, Madrid, 1935. 
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ing to one Spanish scholar, a good deal of untouched material con- 
cerning Lope in the archives of Toledo.* One is likewise loath to 
believe that all possible sources elsewhere have been exhausted.’ Con- 
sider the wealth of biographical data brought to light within the past 
few years. There is the discovery, by Entrambasaguas, of the libelous 
verses written by Lope against Elena Osorio and her family, of which 
only a few snatches were previously known.* There is the further 
discovery of a document of 1580 attesting the hitherto unrecorded 
love affair of Lope with a certain Maria de Aragon, in whom Entram- 
basaguas sees the Marfisa of La Dorotea;® also the same scholar’s 
finding of new material touching upon Lope’s quarrel with Torres 
Ramila.*° There are the new documents made known by Amezta 
concerning the proposed funeral honors for the dead poet, which 
reveal the unfavorable opinion of the Council of Castile ;** likewise 
Amezta’s discovery of a manuscript in which he sees revealed the 
identity of the court gallant who eloped with Lope’s daughter, An- 
tonia Clara.** Thanks to V. Garcia Rey and to San Roman, we have 
lately had new details about Lope’s life in Toledo: Lope’s activities 
in 1590-1591 ; the baptismal record of Marcela, daughter of Lope and 
Micaela Lujan; Lope’s relations with the “poeta sastre,” etc.** We 


®Cf. F. de B. San Roman, Lope de Vega, los cémicos toledanos y el 
poeta sastre, Madrid, 1935, p. vi: “Es considerable el caudal de documentos 
tiles que debe contener nuestro ArcHIVO [i.e. Archivo histérico provincial de 
Toledo] para el esclarecimiento de la vida toledana de Lope ...” 

7 Cf. the statement of Entrambasaguas: “Llevo afios investigando, sin des- 
canso, para suplir las lagunas de la vida que conocemos del Fénix de los Ingenios, 
y tras de haber publicado varias monografias sobre ello, con nuevas aportaciones, 
tengo la evidencia de que aun hay que trabajar en este sentido, mucho mas de lo 
que vulgarmente se cree” (Vida de Lope de Vega, p. 7). 

8 “Los famosos ‘libelos contra unos cémicos’ de Lope de Vega,” in Boletin de 
la Academia de Bellas Artes de Valladolid, III (1933), pp. 460-91 and tirada 
aparte, n.d. 

®“Un amor de Lope de Vega desconocido,” in Fénix (Revista del tricen- 
tenario de Lope de Vega), Madrid, 1935, pp. 453-99. 

10 In Una guerra literaria del siglo de oro. Lope de Vega y los preceptistas 
aristotélicos, Madrid. 1932. 


11“Unas honras frustradas de Lope de Vega,” in Revue Hispanique, 
LXXXI, (2° Partie, 1933), 225-47. 

12“Un enigma descifrado. El raptor de la hija de Lope de Vega,” in 
Boletin de la Academia Espatiola, XXI1 (1934), 357-404, 521-62. 

18 V. Garcia Rey, “Escrituras inéditas de Lope de Vega Carpio,” in Revista 
de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo del Ayuntamiento de Madrid (1928), 198-205. 
Cf. also the above-mentioned book by San Roman. 
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may note, finally, the newly discovered declarations made by Lope 
before an ecclesiastical court, regarding his poem El Isidro.** These 
are only the more important recent additions to Lope’s biography. Of 
the less important discoveries it may be said that, even though they 
do not always bring more light to our understanding of Lope’s life, 
they sometimes corroborate what had already been surmised. Thus, 
to take one example, we have today conclusive evidence for what has 
been regarded as one of Lope’s little vanities, his unwillingness to 
admit his age. In the past there were only certain remarks in his 
writings to indicate that this was so.*** We now have, in documents 
published in recent years, various statements given by Lope under 
oath which leave no doubt about the matter.’*® We know that, when 
he was almost 50 years old, he declared, before an ecclesiastical court, 
that he was 46, “poco mas o menos” ;** that when on a similar occa- 
sion he testified that he was 50, he was actually in his sixtieth year ;** 
and that on still another occasion, when he was 66 years old, he de- 
posed that he was 60, “poco mas o menos.””** 

Not only the correspondence and other documents but Lope’s 
literary works need to be studied further for biographical allusions. 
There is always the danger that such allusions may be interpreted too 
literally ; at the same time Lope’s writings have yielded so many bio- 
graphical references in consonance with the known facts that con- 
tinuation of the search is justified.'* 


14 T. Rojo Orcajo, El pajarillo en la enramada o algo inédito y desconocido 
de Lope de Vega (Las fuentes histéricas de “El Isidro” de Lope de Vega), 
Madrid, 1935. 

144 It is true that at the trial in which Lope was accused of libeling the 
Velazquez family, he misrepresented his age, his sworn statements of January 2 
and January 9, 1588, alleging that he was 24 years old. But this error of one year 
—he was actually 25—was prompted by the desire to receive leniency at the 
hands of the law and, as a minor, to enjoy the privilege of having a guardian to 
defend him. Cf. Rennert y Castro, op. cit., p. 27. 

140 It might, of course, be argued that Lope was merely indifferent and 
hence inexact. But the fact that in each instance he understates his age must 
lead one to believe that he was prompted by a desire to appear younger than 
he was. 

15 Rojo Orcajo, op. cit., p. 21. 

16 Entrambasaguas, Una guerra literaria, p. 296. 

17 F, Rodriguez Marin, Nuevos datos para las biografias de cien escritores 
de los siglos XVI y XVII (Madrid, 1923), p. 475. 

18 Among the more important contributions in recent years we may note: 
A. Castro, “Alusiones a Micaela Lujan en las obras de Lope de Vega,” Revista 
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Turning from the biography of Lope to his writings, what situa- 
tion do we encounter? First of all, in the basic matter of easy access 
to the writings we find that much progress has recently been made. 
Ten years ago many of the plays were still inaccessible to the average 
reader; today only a few remain unpublished or are unavailable in 
modern editions. All but one of the long nondramatic works are also 
now easily obtainable, although until 1935 one had still to go, for the 
full text of the Jsidro and the Peregrino en su patria, to the eighteenth- 
century edition of Sancha or some earlier one,’® and the same thing 
was true until last year of Lope’s most important epic, the Jerusalén 
conquistada.*® There is still no modern edition of La Dragontea, 
though one is promised. As for the shorter nondramatic writings, 
such as the sonnets, ballads, and so forth, it has remained for Restori,”* 


de Filologia Espatiola, V (1918), pp. 256-92; J. F. Montesinos, “Contribucién 
al estudio de la lirica de Lope de Vega” (dealing in part with autobiographical 
elements in the sonnets), of. cit., XI (1924), 298-311; M. Machado, “La égloga 
Antonia. Una obra inédita de Lope de Vega,” Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo 
y Musea, I (1924), 458-92 (“cierto es que las églogas [i.e., Lope’s] son todas 
autobiograficas,” p. 458) ; M. Tietze, “Lope de Vega, und Amarilis,” Zeitschrift 
fiir romanische Philologie, XLVI (1926), 165-210; J. Millé y Giménez, “Lope 
de Vega y la supuesta poetisa Amarilis,” Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y 
Museo, VII (1930), 1-11; C. E. Anibal, “Lope de Vega and the Duque de 
Osuna,” Modern Language Notes, XLIX (1934), 1-11; S. Montoto, “Lope de 
Vega y don Juan de Arguijo,” Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, X1 
(1934), 270-82; also issued in pamphlet form, Seville, 1935. 


19 The full text of the Jsidro was made available in the facsimile of the 
princeps published in 1935 by the Instituto de San Isidro of Madrid, The 
Peregrino en su patria was republished in full in L. Guarner’s edition of Lope’s 
Novelas, Madrid, [1935], Vol. II. The text included in F. J. Garriga’s edition 


(Fuente Ovejuna—Poesias—El peregrino en su patria, Barcelona, [1935]), is in- 
complete. 


20 Estudio critico y edicién de J. de Entrambasaguas y Pefia, Madrid, 1936, 
2 vols. My attention was called to this edition by Professor O. H. Green. Cf. 


also the latter’s “Spanish Literature in 1936,” Modern Language Journal, XXI 
(1936-1937), 497. 


20a Cf, Fénix (1935, No. 1, p. 150), for the announcement of an edition 
that was to contain a critical essay on the maritime vocabulary of the poem. 


21 “Sonetti dimenticati di Lope de Vega,” La Rassegna, XXXIV (1926), 
161-69. Restori has also pointed out the interesting case of the utilization of 
certain laudatory stanzas, with appropriate changes, in two different works; cf. 
“Un autoplagio di Lope de Vega?” in Atti della Societa Ligustica di Scienze e 
Lettere, IV (1925), 267-74. 
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Gillet,?? Mele,?* Entrambasaguas,** Millé y Giménez,*** and others to 
rescue a number of them from the oblivion of rare texts that had 
escaped the eye of previous editors—volumes with dedicatory verses 
by Lope, Romanceros, and so forth. Some hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial has also been made available. More of Lope’s letters have been 
made known by Icaza,?* Montesinos,”* and others. In 1925 we learned 
of the existence of two important manuscripts of a previously un- 
recorded attack by Lope on Jauregui, El anti-Jdéuregui del Liz. D. Luis 
de la Carrera.*" There have also been published by M. Machado** and 
Entrambasaguas”® a number of unedited poems, several of which, such 
as the sonnet beginning “Vireno, aquel mi manso regalado ...,”’*° are to 


22“A Forgotten Sonnet of Lope de Vega,’ Modern Language Notes, 
XXXIX (1924), 440-41. 


28 “Un sonetto dimenticato di Lope de Vega,” Bulletin Hispanique, XXXV 
(1933), 453-55. 


24 “Elegia de Lope de Vega en la muerte de don Diego de Toledo,” Revista 
de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, X (1933), 377-417, 439-70; “Poesias de Lope 
de Vega en un Romancero de 1605,” Fénix (1935), pp. 81-107; “Elegia de Lope 
de Vega en la muerte de Jerénimo de Villaizan,” ibid., pp. 127-44; “Cartas 
poéticas de Lope de Vega y Lifian de Riaza, ibid., pp. 225-61. 

24a“Un romance desconocido de Lope de Vega,” Revista de la Biblioteca, 
Archivo y Museo, X (1933), 244-48. 


25 “Las cartas de Lope de Vega. Prosa inédita de Lope de Vega,” Revista 
de Occidente, V (1924), 26-42. 


26“Dos cartas inéditas de Lope de Vega,” Revista de Filologia Espaiola, 
IX (1922), 323-26. These are, of course, only the more recently published 
letters. Others had already been published by La Barrera, Barbieri, Rodriguez 
Marin, and others. 


27 J. Zarco Cuevas, “Las contiendas literarias en el siglo XVII. Una réplica 
de Lope de Vega contra don Juan de Jauregui,” Ciudad de Dios, CXLII (1925), 
272-90; M. Artigas. “Un opisculo inédito de Lope de Vega. El anti-Jauregui 
del Liz. D. Luis de la Carrera,” Boletin de la Real Academia Espaiola, XII 
(1925), 587-605; cf. also the same author’s Don Luis de Géngora y Argote, 
Madrid, 1925, p. 231. 


28 “Un cédice precioso: manuscrito autégrafo de Lope de Vega,” Revista de 
la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, I (1924), 208-22; “La égloga Antonia. Una 
obra inédita de Lope de Vega,” ibid., pp. 458-92; “Otra poesia inédita de Lope 
de Vega, op. cit., II (1925), pp. 431-33. 

29 Una guerra literaria, pp. 361-423; “Poesias nuevas de Lope de Vega, en 
parte autobiograficas,” Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, XI (1934), 
pp. 49-84, 151-203; “Una traduccién latina de Lope de Vega,” Boletin de la Bi- 
blioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, XVII (1935), 3-13. 

80 Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, XI (1934), 51. 
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be counted among Lope’s finest lyrics. A translation, reputedly by 
Lope, of a prayer in Latin verse has recently been published for the 
first time,** as has Lope’s Spanish version of a portion of the De 
deorum Imaginibus of Albricus.*** But we are still without know- 
ledge of all of Lope’s work that has been preserved, for there is 
material in the so-called Duran codex,** and perhaps in other manu- 
scripts,®* that has never been published. 

Even though it appears that most of Lope’s extant writings, except 
the correspondence, have been made available, it must be admitted 
that the editing has for the most part been poorly done. The three 
modern collections of Lope’s comedias, those of Hartzenbusch, 
Menéndez y Pelayo and Cotarelo, do not offer trustworthy copies of 
the older printed or manuscript texts. In many cases they fail to 
consider variant texts, some of which, moreover, were not even known 
to the editors. The critical editions of individual plays have in general 
been more carefully made, but they represent only a very small por- 
tion of the total. One might think that at least the autograph manu- 
s¢ripts of comedias would have been capably edited by now, but of the 
more than forty autographs extant** perhaps not more than twenty 


81 Versién que Frey Lope Félix de Vega Carpio hizo del himno de oro o 
rosario ritmico por encargo del P. D. Pedro Manuel de Deza ... Antecedentes y 


consiguientes sobre dicha versién por Baltasar Cuartero y Huerta, [Madrid?], 
1935. 


81¢ J. de Entrambasaguas, “Una traduccién latina de Lope de Vega,” Boletin 
de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, XVII (1935), 3-13. 


82 Cf. note 28 above. 


88 Cf. Catdlogo de la exposicién bibliografica de Lope de Vega organizada 
por la Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, 1935, p. 21, item 45. According to a state- 
ment in Fénix (Madrid, 1935, p. 288), Sr. Lazaro Galdeano possesses a “cédice 
autégrafo de Lope” with “poesias amorosas, al parecer inéditas.” How many 
laudatory poems, censwras, etc., by Lope are still unrecorded, we cannot know ; 
quite possibly more will come to light, as in the case of the following: S. Mon- 
toto, “Una censura inédita de Lope de Vega en una traduccién de la Iliada,” 
Boletin de la Academia Espatiola, XX (1933), 523-28. 


84 A lecture by M. Machado, “Lope de Vega inédito,” was reported in Bul- 
letin of Spanish Studies, XIII (1936), 30. I do not know whether the lecture 
has been published. 

85 The number has been increased within the past few years by the finding 
of several manuscripts. For the rediscovery of the autograph of La corona de 
Hungria, cf. L. Karl, Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XXII (1935), 397-406. 
For the discovery of that of La desdichada Estefania, cf. M. A. Buchanan, 
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have been reproduced with a high degree of accuracy.** (Imagine 
not a score of autographs of Shakespeare or Racine, but merely a 
single one having to go begging for a competent editor!) An attempt 
has been made, however, to remedy the situation, in the inauguration, 
in 1934, of a series of paleographic editions, under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Schevill, of all the existing autographs of Lope’s 
plays.** The five volumes that have already appeared represent a 
closer approximation to the originals than any previous editions, so it 
is to be hoped that the series will soon be completed.** 

For the hundreds of Lopean plays known to us only through the 
early printed editions or actors’ and stage managers’ manuscripts, no 
perfect text, obviously, can ever be expected. But at least some effort 
can be made to arrive at better texts than we now have. Yet little 
has been done in this direction. If new editions are not always practi- 
cable or possible, the improvement of future editions might at any 
rate be insured by such contributions as Heaton’s article, “On the 


Hispanic Review, III (1935), 74-75; also op. cit., Vol. III, p. 208, note 25. Ac- 
cording to E. Cotarelo, Boletin de la Academia Espatiola, XXII (1935), 566, 
the autograph of E/ cardenal de Belén was recently found in the Public Library 
of Florence. 


86 One can safely eliminate from the list practically all of the plays in the 
Academy editions. Menéndez y Pelayo, as we know, in cases where both auto- 
graph and Parte text of a play existed, gave precedence to the latter, holding 
that it must have represented Lope’s revision (cf. Obras de Lope de Vega, 
II, Madrid (1892), xv; also Teatro antiguo espafiol, Vol. VII, Madrid, 1929, 
p. 162). The inexactness of Cotarelo’s texts (Obras de Lope de Vega ... Nueva 
edicién) is also well known; cf. J. G6mez Ocerin, Revista de Filologia Espatiola, 
III (1916), 184-93 (review of Ac.N. I); J. F. Montesinos, op. cit., XVII, 1930, 
pp. 49-68 (review of Ac.N. VI). Cotarelo’s collaborators, in some of the later 
volumes, have improved the editing of the Nueva edicién, but so far as I have 
checked, they still fall short of the accuracy one would desire. Thus, in repro- 
ducing the autograph of El sembrar en buena tierra, the editor of Volume IX 
makes some sixty errors in the transcription of individual words, inverts lines of 
verse, and changes some of the stage directions; and the Volume XI edition of 
La prueba de los amigos has, in the first 500 lines, seven variants when com- 
pared with the critical edition of L. B. Simpson, Berkeley, 1934, University of 
California series. It is the critical editions of individual plays (which need not 
be listed here) and Julia Martinez’s edition of the Obras dramdaticas escogidas 
(Biblioteca Clasica, Vols. CCLXVI-CCLXXI, Madrid, 1934-1936) that provide 
our most faithful reproductions of the autographs. 

87 Ta Universidad de California, Autégrafos de Lope de Vega. Berkeley, 
University of California Press. 


88 On the first four volumes, cf. Hispanic Review, V (1937), 84-87. 
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Text of Lope de Vega’s El médico de su honra’’*®® and Monteverdi's, 
“Sul testo del Casamiento en la muerte di Lope de Vega.’’* 

With one or two exceptions—Morel-Fatio’s edition of the Arte 
nuevo and the Fitz-Gerald edition of the Novelas a la sefiora Marcia 
Leonarda—there has been no endeavor until lately to establish critical 
texts of the nondramatic works, or to annotate them. Now within the 
last few years we have had two annotated editions of La gatomaquia, 
one by A. Gasparetti (Florence, 1932), the other by F. Rodriguez 
Marin ;*' a critical, annotated edition, by J. Millé y Giménez, of the 
Epistola al Doctor Gregorio de Angulo ;** annotated editions (unpub- 
lished) of La hermosura de Angélica and La Dragontea;** and the 
above-mentioned annotated edition of the Jerusalén conquistada, by 
Entrambasaguas.** This is hardly more than a beginning, however, 
and we are still without a critical, annotated edition of Lope’s out- 
standing prose work, La Dorotea, though one has been promised by 
Amezta.* 

But not only do we need better texts of Lope’s works. It is equally 
important that we have a more definitely established canon of his 
writings than we now have. Especially does this need apply to his 
theater. The authorship of too many plays is still in doubt. The very 
inaccessibility of some of the texts has militated against the solution 
of the problem. For example, the bibliographies list a play entitled 
La vida y muerte del glorioso padre San Francisco as by Lope. But 
the attribution rests solely upon Gallardo’s description of the seven- 
teenth-century suelta. The play has never been discussed, apparently 
because the text has not been available. Since the location of the 


89 Todd Memorial Volumes (New York, 1930), I, 201-9. 

40 Archivum Romanicum, IX (1925), 453-55. 

41 Madrid, 1935. “Primera edicién anotada en Espafia.” 

42 Bulletin Histanique, XXXVII (1935), 159-88. 

43 J. B. Burner, An Edition of “La hermosura de Angélica” of Lope Félix 
de Vega Carpio. with Notes and an Introductory Essay. Ph.D. thesis, University 
of Illinois, 1930-1931; cf. H. G. Doyle, “Doctor’s Degrees in Modern Foreign 
Languages,” Modern Language Journal, XXI, 1936-1937, p. 349. 

Dorothy R. Breen, An Edition of “La Dragontea,” by Lope Félix de Vega 
Carpio, with Notes and an Introductory Essay. Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Illinois, 1935-1936; cf. Modern Language Journal, XXI (1936-1937), 58. 

#4 Cf. note 20 above. 


45 Cf. Boletin de la Academia Espatiola, XIX (1932), 697. 
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probably unique copy is now known,“ a study of the text should make 
clear whether the play may be ascribed with any degree of certainty 
to Lope.*’ To take another example, there are the several plays known 
to us only by title through Fajardo’s list and Schack’s and Salva’s 
descriptions of one of the celebrated Osuna volumes, subsequently 
lost. Since this volume was reported rediscovered by Bonilla y San 
Martin not many years ago, these plays ought now to be studied and 
the question of their attribution to Lope decided, if possible.** It 
seems quite likely that most of these problems could be solved, at 
least as far as Lope’s right to the plays is concerned. Even the most 
disputed problem, that of La Estrella de Sevilla, seems nearer solution 
today, with few scholars still holding out for attribution of the play 
to Lope,*® the remaining contemporary criticism having built up a 
strong case against Lope’s authorship.*° 

Closely related to the questions of editing and the establishment 
of a canon is that of bibliography. Had this phase of Lope studies 
been pursued more diligently, especially for the plays, the modern 


46 Cf. Catalogo de la exposicién bibliografica de Lope de Vega, item 612; 
the location is also given in Julia Martinez’s Indice razonado, but the question 
of authorship is not raised. 


47 There is also the similar case of El nacimiento de Cristo, nuestro setior. I 
intend to deal with both problems in the near future. 


** The volume was apparently acquired by Bonilla; cf. J. Puyol, Adolfo 
Bonilla y San Martin (1875-1926). Su vida y sus obras (Madrid, 1927), pp. 
255-56. Puyol also gives a summary of Bonilla’s article (unpublished?) on the 
Osuna volume. 

#9 The most recent defenses of any account are those by E. Cotarelo y Mori, 
“La Estrella de Sevilla es de Lope de Vega,” Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y 
Museo, VII (1930), 12-24; E. Julia Martinez, Obras draméticas escogidas, 
IV (Biblioteca Clasica CCLXIX), Madrid, 1935, pp. x—xxi. 

50 At the same time various other authors have been proposed. R. Foulché- 
Delbosc argues for attribution to “Cardenio,” whom he does not identify; cf. 
“La Estrella de Sevilla, édition critique,” Revue Hispanique, XLVIII (1920), 
497-678. A. F. G. Bell would identify this “Cardenio” as D. Pedro de Cardenas 
y Angulo: cf. “The Author of La Estrella de Sevilla,” Revue Hispanique, LIX 
(1923), 296-300; “Who Was Cardenio?” Modern Language Review, XXIV 
(1929), 67-72; “The Authorship of La Estrella de Sevilla,’ Modern Language 
Review, XXVI (1931), 97-98 (a reply to Cotarelo’s article). S. E. Leavitt 
claims the play for Claramonte in his book, The Estrella de Sevilla and Clara- 
monte, Cambridge (Mass.), 1931. C. E. Anibal, in his review of the latter (His- 
panic Review, I, 1933, pp. 344-52) and in his article, “Observations on La Es- 
trella de Sevilla,” ibid., 11 (1934), 1-38, indicates the need for a serious consid- 
eration of Luis Vélez de Guevara as the writer of the play. 
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editions would doubtless often have been better, and variant editions 
and manuscripts would not have so often been overlooked. The bibli- 
ography of the dramatic works, first seriously undertaken by Chorley, 
has been considerably advanced by the labors of Restori, Rennert, 
Castro, Morley, and others,™ but it still remains, as Professor Schevill 
has observed, in an “unbelievably chaotic state.” The magnitude of 
the undertaking has, of course, been the chief stumbling block. The 
bibliography of the autographs, being much more limited, presents 
no serious problems ; there is, so far as I am aware, only one impor- 
tant problem concerning these autographs that is still unsolved. Diffi- 
culties arise, however, when we come to other aspects. The relation 
of many of the manuscripts—actors’ copies, and so forth—to the 
printed texts or to other manuscripts, has never been studied. A num- 
ber of Lope’s Partes and other early editions need to be examined,” 
the way the first two Partes have been studied by Schevill,®* the Parte 
Docena by Anibal,** and Parte 24 (Madrid) and Parte 27, extrava- 
gante by Heaton.** Then there is the maze of innumerable sueltas, 
those chapbook editions that have too often been spurned or neglected, 
though in many cases they provide the best or the only known text. 


51 The more important contributions made since the publication of Rennert’s 
Bibliography and the Rennert-Castro Vida have been L. Pfandl’s “Eine Lope de 
Vega Bibliographie” (a review of Rennert’s Bibliography), Deutsche Litera- 
turzeitung, XXXVII (1916), cols. 1599-1604; A. Hamel’s “Beitrage zur Lope 
de Vega-Bibliographie, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XL (1920), 623- 
33; S. G. Morley’s “Notes on the Bibliography of Lope de Vega’s Comedias,” 
Modern Philology, XX (1922-1923), 201-17; A. Restori’s Saggi di bibliografia 
teatrale spagnuola (Geneva, 1927), which deals in part with Lope bibliography. 
E. Julia Martinez’ Indice razonado, already referred to, while less complete 
than Rennert-Castro, is useful for its mention of recent editions and studies. 
Contributions on special bibliographical problems will be noted presently. The 
bibliography of Lope’s autos has had little attention, despite the incompleteness 
of the Chorley-Rennert-Castro catalogue. 


52 For example, there are not merely two editions of Parte XIII as given 
by Rennert, but five, two of them as yet unrecorded (one of Madrid, 1620, the 
other of Madrid, 1621). 


58 “On the Bibliography of the Spanish Comedia,” Romanische Forschungen, 
XXIII (1907), 321-37. 


54 “Tope de Vega’s Dozena Parte,” Modern Language Notes, XLVII 
(1932), 1-7. 


55 “The Case of Parte XXIV de Lope de Vega, Madrid,” Modern Philology, 
XXII (1924-1925), 283-303; “Lope de Vega’s Parte XXVII E-xtravagante,” 
Romanic Review, XV (1924), 100-104. 
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As an example of the previous attitude toward them, I may point out 
that, while Rennert cites for El animal de Hungria only four sueltas 
(which may or may not be identical, since he gives no details), and 
while Castro identifies only two, there are actually at least fourteen 
different sueltas of the play. Another difficult problem is the bibli- 
ography of the translations, more especially the older ones, of which 
a considerable number were made into Dutch, French, German, and 
a lesser number into other languages. No doubt many that remained 
in manuscript were lost, but it is not unlikely, in view of the size of 
Lope’s repertory and the fact that many of the comedias are not well 
known, that a number of translations have been preserved but never 
identified. Here there is urgent need of collaboration by scholars in 
various countries who are at once familiar with Lope and willing to 
search among the forgotten or unlisted works of their own dramatic 
literature.*® Still another knotty problem is that of the foreign imi- 
tations and adaptations, about which, as about the translations, we 
can have no record even relatively complete until much more investi- 
gation is carried out. Of the influence of Lope on the English drama 
it has been observed that “it would be rash to affirm that a last word 
has been said on a topic which as yet has not been seriously opened.”** 
While Lope’s influence on the dramas of some other countries has 
received more attention, we can safely assume that in these cases also 
the last word has not been said.** 

What of the bibliography of Lope’s nondramatic works? Here 
there was even less guidance than in the field of the comedias until 


56 That such efforts can meet with success is shown by the recent discov- 
eries of Dr. H. Tiemann of the library of the University of Hamburg, who re- 
ports that he has found a number of hitherto unknown and lost translations, 
including the first German translation of Lope, made in 1629. I am informed by 
Dr. Tiemann that these will be made known in his forthcoming study, Lope de 
Vega in Deutschland. 

57 F. E. Schelling, Foreign Influences in Elizabethan Plays (New York and 
London, 1923), p. 119; quoted by B. Matulka, “The Tercentenary of Lope de 
Vega (1562-1635): His International Diffusion,” Spanish Review, Vol. II 
(1935), p. 100, note 11. 

58 Since the earlier studies along this line by Stiefel, Farinelli, and others, 
the only contribution of any importance has been J. Van Praag’s La comedia 
espagnole aux Pays-Bas au XVIII¢ et au XVIII¢ siécle, Amsterdam, [1922]. 
A. Altschul’s Lope-Ubersetsungen aus vier Jahrhunderten, Spanien, III (1921), 
30-68, is limited to German, French, and a few English translations, and with 
one exception, is not concerned with the earlier (i.e. seventeenth-century) trans- 
lations of the plays. 
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the publication, less than a decade ago, of Millé y Giménez’s Apuntes 
para una bibliografia de las obras no draméattcas atribuidas a Lope de 
Vega. But again, as for the plays, we are without a complete guide, 
for Millé’s work, although very valuable, does not give all editions 
and is especially weak in the listing of manuscripts.®° 

We come now to the most important matter of all, the interpreta- 
tion of the vast body of Lope de Vega’s writings, the evaluation of his 
poetic, dramatic, and novelistic art. There exists already a formidable 
amount of exegesis and criticism, yet our knowledge of the nature 
and evolution of his art is as incomplete as is that of the biography 
and bibliography. The plays have been more fortunate in this respect 
than the poetry and the novels. There is for the two latter genres no 
such rich commentary as Grillparzer, Schack, Chorley—most of whose 
criticism, incidentally, has never been published—Schaeffer, Menén- 
dez y Pelayo, Cotarelo, and others have left us for the comedias. Yet 
even after this long preparation we are still without an adequate 
picture of Lope’s dramatic technique. Schevill’s study, The Dramatic 
Art of Lope de Vega (1918), and the two chapters (xix and xx) of 
Vossler’s Lope de Vega that deal with the ideas and ideals behind 
Lope’s dramatic creations and with the technique are the best general 
guides to the subject, but are not comprehensive. Numerous ap- 
proaches have been made to the understanding of certain aspects of 
Lope’s dramatic art: his use of source material," the differences be- 
tween his early and later technique,® the character and function of 


59 Revue Hispanique, LXXIV (1928), 345-572. Cf. the important review of 
Millé’s work by Montesinos in Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XIX (1932), 73-82. 

6° There are, of course, other phases of Lope bibliography than those men- 
tioned above. Entrambasaguas announces (Vida de Lope de Vega, p. 269) that 
he intends to publish a “bibliografia critica de las obras relativas a Lope de 
Vega y su tiempo.” 

61 Besides the studies on sources, etc., in which this has been touched on 
incidentally, there have been two special studies: (1) W. Ruser, “Roma abrasada. 
Ein echtes Jugenddrama. Eine Studie zu Lope de Vega,” Revue Hispanique, 
LXXII (1928), 325-408 ; cf. “Vorliegende Arbeit ... soll vor allem den Nachweis 
liefern, wie der junge Lope einen Stoff aus der Antike dramatisch gestaltet hat” 
(p. 327); (2) D. Tarancén y Garcia, “Sobre técnica de utilizacién de las 
fuentes en la Roma abrasada de Lope,” Fénix (1935), pp. 363-93. (This study, 
which makes no reference to Ruser’s, examines, in more detail than Ruser, 
Lope’s debt to his source, but hardly touches the question of structure.) 

62 A. Hamel, in his Studien zu Lope de Vegas Jugenddramen, Halle (Saale), 
1925, studies this subject as exemplified in an early play and a later one on the 
same subject: El hijo venturoso and La esclava de su hijo. 
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the gracioso,** Lope’s attitude toward the so-called classic precepts, 
his use of conventions.® But again these studies are for the most part 
based only on a limited number of plays. It is worth noting that with 
this modern study of Lope’s technique has come a change in attitude 
toward his craftsmanship and art. More and more we have been made 
aware of his consciousness as an artist in the composition of his plays. 
The high point in this appreciation has been reached by Sr. Menéndez 
Pidal in a recent article in which he argues that the Arte nuevo, far 
from being a palinode and humble retraction by one who had sinned 
against the rules of art, is rather the expression of a new esthetics 
which, growing out of the neo-Platonic spirit of the Renaissance, set 
fidelity to Nature above adherence to the so-called Aristotelian pre- 
cepts. This is indeed a far cry from Menéndez y Pelayo’s judgment 
of the Arte nuevo as a “lamentable palinodia,”*’ Morel Fatio’s char- 
acterization of the treatise as a “pale et pédante dissertation érudite”® 


63 J. F. Montesinos, “Algunas observaciones sobre la figura del donaire en 
el teatro de Lope de Vega,” Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, I 
(1925), 469-504; M. Heseler, Studien zur Figur des gracioso bei Lope de Vega 
und V organgern, Hildesheim, 1933; E. B. Place, “Does Lope de Vega’s Gracioso 
Stem in Part from Harlequin?”, Hispanra, XVII (1934), 257-70. There is 
also an unpublished doctoral dissertation by Marjorie E. C. Bradford, The 
“Gracioso” of Lope de Vega, Radcliffe College, 1929-1930; cf. Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXI (1936-1937), 282. 

6 Aside from the earlier criticism, usually in connection with the Arte 
nuevo, there are the recent articles of M. Romera-Navarro, “Lope de Vega y su 
autoridad frente a los antiguos,” Revue Hispanique, LXXXI (2° Partie, 1933), 
190-224; “Lope de Vega y las unidades dramiaticas,” Hispanic Review, III 
(1935), 190-201. Entrambasaguas has announced as in preparation a study on 
Lope de Vega y la preceptiva literaria de su tiempo (cf. Una guerra literaria, 
p. [428]). 

68 Cf. the unpublished doctoral dissertation of F. O. Adam, Some Aspects 
of Lope de Vega’s Dramatic Technique as Observed in His Autograph Plays, 
University of Illinois, 1935-1936; cf. Modern Language Journal, XXI (1936- 
1937), 58. An abstract (19 pp.) of this thesis has been published (Urbana, IIli- 
nois, 1936). M. Romera-Navarro’s article, “Las disfrazadas de varén en la 
comedia,” Hispanic Review, II (1934), 269-86, deals in part with Lope’s theater. 
For a study of the various dénouements in Lope’s comedias of honor, cf. R. 
Menéndez Pidal, “Del honor en nuestro teatro clasico,” Homenatge a Antoni 
Rubié i Lluch, Barcelona, 1936, 537-43. 


66 Lope de Vega. El arte nuevo y la nueva biografia, Revista de Filologia 
Espatiola, XXII (1935), 337-98. 


8? Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafia, 11 (2d ed., Madrid, 1896), 433. 
68 Bulletin Hispanique, IIT (1901), 368. 
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and Farinelli’s remark that the Arte nuevo “hat blutwenig Neues an 
sich,” 

But before anything like a complete synthesis of Lope’s achieve- 
ments in the drama can be written, much more spade work must be 
undertaken. We must know more, for one thing, about the origins of 
his art. Relatively little, for example, has been done to determine his 
relation to classical literature.” The extent of Italian influence on 
Lope’s theater is better known; in recent years alone new sources 
have been found in Ariosto,": Bandello,"* Boiardo,”* Giraldi Cintio™ 


6° Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, CIX 
(1902), 461; also in Farinelli’s Italia e Spagna (Torino, 1929), II, 383. 

70 Cf. A. K. Jameson, “Lope de Vega’s Knowledge of Classical Literature,” 
Bulletin Hispanique, XXXVIII (1936), 444-501, especially “... apart from 
Menéndez y Pelayo’s statement of the sources of a few plays on mythological 
and historical subjects (Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, 11, 141-278) 
and Schevill’s chapter on Lope’s knowledge of Ovid in his Ovid and the Renais- 
sance in Spain, there is practically nothing on the subject, and these deal with 
a very minute fraction of his total work” (p. 445). 

Lope’s knowledge of Latin and his ability as a translator have been treated 
by the following: J. Millé y Giménez, “Lope de Vega, traductor de Claudiano,” 
Verbum (Buenos Aires), XVII, 1918; “Un epigrama latino de Lope de Vega, 
Revue Hispanique, LI (1921), 175-82; “Versos latinos segin las reglas de la 
métrica castellana,” op. cit., LX (1924), 326-28 (the two latter articles rewritten 
with new material added, in the author’s Estudios de literatura espafiola, La 
Plata, 1928, pp. 247-83: Una “octava real” de Lope y el falso Avellaneda) ; 
E. Buceta, “El latin de Lope de Vega,” Revue Hispanique, LVI (1922), 
pp. 403-4; J. de Entrambasaguas, Una traduccién latina, etc.; cf. note 3la. 
Special instances of Lope’s debt to classical literature have been dealt with in 
articles by H. M. Martin: “Lope de Vega’s El vellocino de oro in Relation to 
Its Sources,” Modern Language Notes, XXXIX (1924), 142-49; “The Perseus 
Myth in Lope de Vega and Calderén with Some References to Their Sources,” 
PMLA, XLVI (1931), 450-60; “The Apollo and Daphne Myth as Treated by 
Lope de Vega and Calderén,” Hispanic Review, I (1933), 149-60. 

Cf. the announcement by Julia Martinez of “nuestro estudio, que esperamos 
publicar en breve, Las reminiscencias clésicas en Lope” (ed. La Dorotea, Bibli- 
oteca Universal, Vol. 189, p. xxi, note 1). 

71 A, Gasparetti, “Tra le fonti del teatro di Lope de Vega. I. La mocedad 
de Roldan. II. Un pastoral albergue,” Annuario del Reale Liceo Gimnasio G. 
Meli (Palermo, 1930-1931). A. Parducci, “L’Orlando Furioso nel teatro di Lope 
de Vega,” Archivum Romanicum, XVII (1933), 565-618. 


72 W. L. Fichter, “The Source of Lope de Vega’s El castigo del discreto,” 
Romanic Review, XVI (1926), 185-86. 


78 L. B. Simpson, “The Sources of Lope de Vega’s La prueba de los amigos,” 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology, XIV (1930), 367-76. 
74 A. Gasparetti, “Giovan Battista Giraldi e Lope de Vega,” Bulletin His- 
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and other Italian writers."* Further Italian sources doubtless remain 
to be discovered for some of the less accessible and less well-known 
comedias. Other questions of Italian influence on Lope’s theater also 
need careful study, such as the relation of the comedia nueva to the 
commedia dell’ arte, to which Professor Place recently adverted.”® 
While the influence of the native literature upon Lope’s theater has, 
naturally, often been commented upon, the question has not received 
thoroughgoing treatment."7 We still lack, for example, a compre- 
hensive examination of Lope’s utilization of ballads."* Similarly, con- 


panique, XXXII (1930), 372-403; J. G. Fucilla, “The Source of Lope de Vega’s 
La discordia en los casados,” Modern Language Journal, XVIII (1933-1934), 
280-83; E. H. Templin, “The Source of Lope de Vega’s El hijo venturoso and 
(Indirectly) of La esclava de su hijo,” Hispanic Review, II (1934), 345-48. 

75 G. V. Poehl, “La fuente de El Gran Duque de Moscovia de Lope de Vega,” 
Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XIX (1932), 47-63, shows the source of the play 
to be the Spanish translation of an Italian Relazione. 

76E. B. Place, “Does Lope de Vega’s Gracioso Stem in Part from Harle- 
quin?” Hispania, XVII (1934), 257-70. 

77 Again it is Menéndez y Pelayo who, in his criticism of the plays, has con- 
tributed the most. The more recent contributions are: J. F. Montesinos, “La 
fuente de Los Tellos de Meneses,” Revista de Filologia Espatiola, VIII (1921), 
131-40; “Dos reminiscencias de La Celestina en comedias de Lope de Vega, 
op cit., XIII (1926), 60-62; J. Oliver Asin, “Mas reminiscencias de La Celes- 
tina en el teatro de Lope de Vega,” op. cit., XV (1928), 67-74; “Sobre los 
origenes de La ilusire fregona (Notas a propdésito de una comedia de Lope),” 
Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, XV (1928), 224-31; W. L. Fichter, 
“Lope de Vega an Imitator of Quevedo?” Modern Philology, XXX (1932- 
1933), 141-46; C. E. Anibal, “The Historical Elements of Lope de Vega’s 
Fuente Ovejuna,” PMLA, XLIX (1934), 657-718. Cf. also the unpublished 
doctoral thesis of R C. Stephenson, “Miguel Sanchez: A Contemporary Teren- 
tian Influence Upon Lope de Vega,” University of Texas, 1929-1930; cf. Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XXI (1936-1937), 282. Earlier and contemporary sources 
have also been pointed out by J. Sarrailh, “L’Histoire dans le Caballero de 
Olmedo de Lope de Vega,” Bulletin Hispanique, XXXVII (1935), 337-52, and 
M. Artigas, “La fuente de El piadoso aragonés, de Lope,” Homenatge a Antoni 
Rubié i Lluch, U1, 699-702. Mention was not made above of G. V. M. de 
Solenni’s “The Source of Lope de Vega’s El Brasil restituido,” Revista de Es- 
tudios Hispdnicos, I (1928), 168-69, because the author later abandoned his 
hypothesis (cf. his edition of El Brasil restituido, New York, 1929, ix-xi). On 
the question of Lope’s relation to his predecessors, cf. also W. C. Atkinson, 
“Seneca, Virués, Lope de Vega,” Homenatge a Antoni Rubié i Lluch, I, 111-31. 

78 J. Moore, in his “Note on Lope de Vega and the Romancero,” Hispanic 
Review, III (1935) 245-47, announces that he has in preparation a study of 
Lope’s use of old ballad material. 
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sideration of Lope’s influence on other dramatists has been only frag- 
mentary.”® 

Because it has not always been considered or properly understood 
—I have in mind two studies in which rather than the specific dates 
that had been suggested for plays it is the date of publication that 
serves as guide—I should like to elaborate upon one other need that 
must be filled before we can have a better understanding of Lope’s 
development as a dramatist. I refer to the chronological listing of 
the plays. For years scholars were content to go along indicating dates 
for plays on the basis of internal evidence or whatever other evidence 
might exist for certain plays. But there were so many undated plays 
that any attempt to establish a chronological list must have seemed 
impossible. In 1922, however, Professor Buchanan, following the 
method that had already been applied successfully to Shakespeare and 
other dramatists, studied the versification of some ninety-odd dated 
plays of Lope and made significant deductions concerning Lope’s pref- 
erences for certain meters in different periods as well as other pecu- 
liarities of his practice.*° Thus was provided an invaluable aid for 
arriving at dates for a great many of the hundreds of still undated 
Lopean plays. (The method, obviously, could not be applied too rigor- 
ously—it was after all concerned only with tendencies—but, as subse- 
quent tests demonstrated, it did prove useful in many cases, especially 
when its results were combined with other data.) Under the stimulus 
provided by Buchanan’s study, a chronology of Lope’s entire repertory 
began to be viewed not only as a possibility but as a necessity.** Shortly 
thereafter A. Hamel published a list of 356 titles, some under the 
more or less precise dates that had been proposed by various scholars, 
others under the ad quem dates provided by the Peregrino lists, Parte 


79 Aside from the comments in various editions and studies, there is the 
recent article of A. Altschul, “Lopesche Motiven in Calderon’s La vida es 
sueno,” Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, L (1930), pp. 222-37. In survey- 
ing the studies concerned with Lope’s theater, I have not thought it necessary 
to add references to those recent books which deal only in part with the subject 
or to the briefer, more or less popular articles appearing in newspapers and 
magazines. I may note, however, that one of the topics frequently treated in 
the latter—Lope’s theater as the mirror of the ideas and customs of his time— 
has also served for a book by Ricardo del Arco, La sociedad espaiiola en las 
obras dramaticas de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1936. 


80M. A. Buchanan, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Plays, Toronto, 1922. 


81 A. Hamel, for example, emphasized this need in his “Bemerkungen zur 
Chronologie der Comedias von Lope de Vega”—remarks called forth by Bu- 
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dates, etc.** Since then some of the plays in Hamel’s list have been 
more precisely dated and a number of new plays have been added to 
the list through further use of autobiographic and other internal 
evidence, the mention of titles in the documents published by San 
Roman, and so forth.** While only ab quo or ad quem dates can be 
given for many of the plays and for others only period dates (i.e., 
dates covering several years) can be offered, it is to be expected that 
future research will lead in many cases to more specific knowledge. 
Meanwhile the gigantic task of compiling the statistics of the verse 
forms for all of Lope’s theater has been undertaken by Professors 
Morley and Bruerton and there is every reason to suppose that the 
results will bring much enlightenment. The ideal goal—a strict 
chronology of all the plays—is, of course, impossible of attainment, 
yet the new tools that scholarly investigation continues to supply make 
one hopeful of achieving much more than would have been thought 
possible only a short time ago. Thus in Jorder’s recent book on Lope’s 
sonnets it is shown that plays with a preponderance of sonnets with 


chanan’s monograph—in Neophilologus, VIII (1923), 91-93; also in his “Auf- 
gaben und Ziele de Lope de Vega-Forschung,” in Germanisch-Romanische 
Monatsschrift, XI (1923), 177-82. Cf. in the latter article: “Lope’s Entwick- 
lungsgang als Dramatiker im einzelnen zu verfolgen, miisste eine der nachsten 
Aufgaben der Lope-Forschung sein” (p. 182). 


*2 “Chronologische Ordnung der datierbaren Comedias von Lope de Vega,” 
in Studien su Lope de Vegas Jugenddramen, pp. 57-67. 


8% Recent articles dealing specifically with dates are: J. M. de Cossio, “La 
it fecha de Amar, servir y esperar de Lope de Vega,” Revista de Filologia Es- 
/ patiola, XII (1925), 70-72; O. H. Green, “The Date of Peribéiiez y el Comen- 
ret dador de Ocaiia,’ Modern Language Notes, XLVI (1931), 163-66; W. A. 
y Whatley, “The Date of Lope de Vega’s De Cosario a Cosario,” Romanic Review, 
XXIII (1932), 141-43; S. G. Morley, “Notas sobre cronologia lopesca, II. 
Quien todo lo quiere ... III. La fecha de Peribdfiez,” Revista de Filologia Es- 
patiola, XIX (1932), 155-57; C. Bruerton, “On the Chronology of Some Plays 
by Lope de Vega,” Hispanic Review, III (1935), 247-49. 

The dates of various other plays have been discussed in passing in a good 
many recent books, articles, and reviews, the list of which is too long to give 
here. By far the most important of these is the above-mentioned book by San 
Roman (cf. note 6), in whose series of “documentos inéditos de los afios de 
1590 a 1615” are revealed end dates for possibly forty-five of Lope’s comedias. 

Certain phases of the methods of dating Lope’s plays have been discussed 
in two articles by Professor Morley: “Notas sobre cronologia lopesca. I. El 
‘ periodismo de Lope,” Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XIX (1932), 151-54, and 
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“Lope de Vega’s Peregrino Lists Not Termini a Quo,” Modern Language Notes, 
i XLIX (1934), 11-12. 
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triple-rhymed sextets date from before 1603 approximately, while 
plays with a preponderance of sonnets with two-rhymed sextets fol- 
low that date.** 

Turning now to Lope’s shorter dramatic writings, we find that for 
them also a canon of accepted works and a chronology must be estab- 
lished. We have had as yet no authoritative examination into how 
many entremeses and loas Lope wrote, if indeed he wrote any. Menén- 
dez y Pelayo, though he included a number of these pieces in his edi- 
tion, had doubts about them. As the great critic recalled, Lope re- 
pudiated those that had appeared in the Partes.** Only after a careful 
investigation could we be fairly certain about them and the others, 
such as the ones included in the Fiestas del santisimo sacramento. We 
could expect to know, for example, whether the entremeses entitled 
Los sordos and La Melisendra are really by Lope and whether the 
manuscripts are autographs ;** also whether the recently “discovered” 
La tienda de los gestos, presumably an entremés, is likewise to be 
attributed to Lope.** Finally, there are the other short dramatic pieces, 
the autos and coloquios, which also await scholarly examination. 


84 Cf. O. Jérder, Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de Vega, Halle (Saale), 
1936, p. 51. 


85In the Prélogo of Parte XV (1621), Lope, referring to those already 
published in his Partes (I, VII, VIII) speaks of the “loas y entremeses que 
él no imaginé en su vida.” 

86 The Catdlogo de la exposicién bibliografica de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 
1935) lists (item 38) the facsimile edition by A. M. Huntington of Los sordos 
(New York, 1903) among the autographs and facsimiles of autographs. P. Mé- 
rimée, in reviewing the exposition and its Catdlogo (Bulletin Hispanique, 
XXXVIII [1936], 450), speaks of the “belle réproduction de l’interméde Los 
Sordos” but voices no criticism about its being placed among the autographs. 
My own opinion is that the handwriting is not Lope’s. 

The same Catdélogo also includes among the autographs the manuscript of 
La Melisendra (item 26), though in this case it does quote Paz y Melia to the 
effect that “el atento examen de la letra suscita algunas dudas sobre su auten- 
ticidad.” Again it is my belief that the handwriting is not that of Lope. A 
recent facsimile edition of this manuscript, without place or date of publication, 
is available. These are not, incidentally, the only cases in which handwriting not 
Lope’s has been attributed to him. A recent example is Sanchez Estévan’s Frey 
Lope Félix de Vega Carpio (Barcelona, 1931), p. 133, where signatures are 
given purporting to be by Lope which most certainly are not authentic. 

87 A United Press dispatch from Madrid, dated November 12, 1934, an- 
nounced the discovery at the Biblioteca Nacional of the manuscript of this work, 
“an unpublished play by Lope Felix de Vega Carpio.” I have seen no confirma- 
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Lope the poet has received much less critical attention than Lope 
the dramatist. This situation is no doubt largely the result of the more 
general interest in his theater, but at least in part the cause must also 
have been the little esteem in which much of Lope’s poetry, some- 
times even the best, has been held.*** Only in our day have the first 
serious attempts been made to arrive at a proper evaluation of his 
poetic art. To Montesinos, the outstanding lopista of his generation, 
must go the credit for initiating the analysis of Lope’s methods and 
achievements as a lyric poet.** Montesino’s work has stimulated 
further efforts to popularize appreciation of Lope’s lyric gifts,** but 
we are still hardly beyond the threshold of an understanding of the 
form and origins of Lope’s poetry. For the shorter poems, descrip- 
tive and epistolary as well as lyric, there is need of a better chronol- 
ogy.*° Except in one form Lope’s technique has not been studied very 


tion of this report. The above-mentioned Catdlogo of the Biblioteca Nacional 
contains no reference to the manuscript. Can this be the same work that was 
listed by La Barrera (who, however, gave no author) ? 


87@ As late as 1920 it was possible for a scholar to declare that in Lope’s 
sonnets there is little of real worth! Cf. A. Altschul: “Lope hat viele hunderte, 
vermutlich ein paar tausende Sonette geschrieben, aber merkwiirdigerweise hat 
er, der in der Kanzonen- und Terzinenform vieles ausserordentlich Schone 
hervorgebracht hat, in seiner Sonettdichtung wenig von echtem Wert zu Stande 
gebracht. Ofter noch war er im verstandesmassigen (epigrammatischen und 
scherzhaften) Sonett erfolgreich, im eigentlich lyrischen Sonett dagegen ist 
sein geringer Erfolg ganz auffallend” (italics mine), “Lope de Vega. Proben 
aus seinen dramatischen Werken,” Spanien, II (1920), 252. 

88 Cf. especially the introductions to his edition of Lope’s Poesias liricas, 
Clasicos castellanos, LX VIII, LXXV, Madrid, 1925, 1926. Cf. also his articles, 
“Contribucién al estudio de la lirica de Lope de Vega,” Revista de Filologia 
Espatiola, XI (1924), pp. 298-311, and XII (1925), 282-90; “Notas sobre al- 
gunas poesias de Lope de Vega,” op. cit., XIII (1926), 139-76. 


89 A. Altschul, “Lope de Vega als Lyriker,” Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie, LI (1931), 76-94, in which a select list of lyrics is drawn up, taken 
mostly from Lope’s plays; J. Robles Pazo, Lope de Vega. Cancionero teatral, 
Baltimore, 1935. A number of popular anthologies of Lope’s lay and religious 
verse have recently been published: Poesias liricas (Biblioteca de clasicos 
amenos, XXII), Madrid, 1932; Las cien mejores poesias (lirico-populares) de 
Lope de Vega, seleccién y prélogo por Manuel Hidalgo, Madrid, 1935; Canci- 
onero divino. Antologia de lirica sagrada, edited by J. L. Sempere, Madrid, 
1935; Lirica religiosa. Seleccién y prélogo del P. Félix Garcia, Madrid, [1935]. 

9° New dates have been proposed by Montesinos, in the above-mentioned 


studies, and by Millé y Giménez, “Epistola al Doctor Gregorio de Angulo,” 
Bulletin Hispanique, XXXVII (1935), 159-88, 
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closely : only for the sonnets do we have any accurate, comprehensive 
picture of Lope’s technique and evolution, provided in the admirable 
study by Jérder mentioned above.* On Lope’s prosody, his practices 
in rhyming, his use of hiatus, and so forth, we have had, with the ex- 
ception of two articles by Professor Morley,®* no general statements, 
but only observations applicable to individual plays.®* Lope’s indebt- 
edness to Italian poetry in some of his lyrics has been pointed out by 
J. G. Fucilla,* but his relations to his great Spanish predecessors, 
Garcilaso and Herrera, and to his avowed master, Espinel, as well as 


his own influence on contemporary and later poets, have brought forth 
little more than generalizations.** 


Even more neglected than the lyrics have been Lope’s epic poems. 
However much they may have deserved this fate at the hands of the 
common reader, they should at least have been examined more by 


%1 Considerable attention has been given in recent years to Lope’s sonnets. 
Besides the articles of Montesinos already cited, there are Restori’s “I sonetti 
di Lope de Vega,” Archivum Romanicum, XI (1927), 384-91 (concerned largely 
with the number of sonnets written by Lope), and Lucile K. Delano’s “The Re- 
lation of Lope de Vega’s Separate Sonnets to Those in His Comedias,” His- 
PANIA, X (1927), 307-20; “An Analysis of the Sonnets in Lope de Vega’s 
Comedias,” Hispania, XII (1929), 119-40; and “Lope de Vega’s Gracioso 
Ridicules the Sonnet,” Hrispania, First Special Number (January, 1934), 
pp. 19-34. (In her first two articles Miss Delano covers, in part, material already 
studied by Montesinos in Revista de Filologia Espatiola, X1.) There is also the 
article by Sra. Maria Goyri de Menéndez Pidal, “Dos sonetos de Lope de Vega,” 
Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XXII (1935), 415-16. Miss Delano has also pub- 
lished A Critical Index of Sonnets in the Plays of Lope de Vega (University of 
Toronto Press, 1935); this work and Jérder’s will be examined in some detail 
in a forthcoming article in the Hispanic Review. 


%2 “Ortologia de cinco comedias autégrafas de Lope de Vega,” in Estudios 
eruditos “in memoriam” de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid, I (1927), 
525-44; “Unrhymed Strophes in Lope de Vega’s Comedias,” in Miscelinea 
scientifica e literadria dedicada ao Dr. J. Leite de Vasconcelos, Coimbra, I (1934), 
301-11. 


98 In the editions by Montesinos (Teatro antiguo espatiol, [V-VIII), Barrau 
(Los melindres de Belisa), and others. 

%4 “Concerning the Poetry of Lope de Vega,” Hispania, XV (1932), 223- 
42. He touches upon the subject in “Pedro de Padilla and the Current of the 
Italian Quattrocentist Preciosity in Spain,” Philological Quarterly, IX (1930), 
229, note 27, and in “Notes on Spanish Renaissance Poetry,” op. cit., XI (1932), 
242-46. 

®5 The only special study that I know of is L. K. Delano’s “The Influence 


of Lope de Vega upon Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz,” Hispania, XIII (1930), 
79-94. 
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scholars desirous of forming a sound judgment of Lope’s art. Careful 
studies of these poems would give us further insight into his poetic 
processes, his style and vocabulary, and the measure of his success in 
the epic genre,®* as well as into such questions as that of his indebted- 
ness to Italian literature.* 


We may note, finally, in connection with Lope’s poetry, the recent 
interest in Lope’s relations to the culto movement. Thanks to the 
studies of Millé y Giménez,** Romera-Navarro,® Entrambasaguas, 


6 Except for the studies of Burner, Miss Breen, and Entrambasaguas (cf. 
notes 43 and 20 above), there have been no extended criticisms of the epics and 
other long poems. The best of the shorter criticisms have been those by Castro 
in the Rennert-Castro Vida and by Vossler in his book on Lope. 

®*7T On this subject there exists no thorough study. Ezio Levi d’Ancona’s 
Lope de Vega e Italia (Florence, 1935) is concerned in part with the Italian 
elements in Lope’s theater, but he dismisses the epics in a sentence or two and 
even for the comedias he is incomplete. Nor are there any exhaustive studies on 
the influence of individual writers on Lope’s poetry. For the latter’s debt to 
Ariosto in two comedias and in the Hermosura de Angélica there is A. Ludwig’s 
“Lope de Vega als Schiiler Ariosts,” in Festschrift Adolf Tobler ... dargebracht 
(Braunschweig, 1905), pp. 241-62. On Ariosto’s influence on Lope’s theater 
there is also the above-mentioned article by Parducci (cf. note 71 above), which, 
while broader than Ludwig’s, is still incomplete. (Parducci, incidentally, makes 
no mention of Ludwig.) I have not seen A. D’Amico’s L’imitazione ariostesca 
ne “La hermosura de Angélica” di Lope de Vega (Pistoia, 1921). Entram- 
basaguas has announced that he is preparing a study on Ariosto en Espaia (cf. 
Una guerra literaria, p. 117, note 49). For Tasso’s influence on Lope, there 
were, up to 1930, according to Tortoreto’s and Fucilla’s Bibliografia analitica 
tassiana (1896-1930) (Milan, 1935), pp. 83-84, only the below-mentioned studies 
of E. Lucie-Lary and U. Bucchioni; no study of subsequent date has come to 
my notice. Of the two studies referred to, Restori remarks: “Converrebbe ap- 
profondire, completare e rettificare quanto osservano: U. Bucchioni, Torquato 
Tasso e Lope de Vega, Rocca San Casciano, 1910; e Lucie-Lary, ‘La Jerusalén 
conquistada de Lope de Vega et la Gerusalemme liberata du Tasse,’ nella Rev. 
des langues romanes, 1898, aprile-giugno, pp. 164 sgg.” (Italia e Spagna, Vol. II 
[Turin, 1929], p. 246, note 2). 

%8 “Lope, Géngora y los origenes del culteranismo,” Revista de Archivos, 
Bibliotecas y Museos, XLIV (1923), 297-319; revised, in Estudios de literatura 
espatiola (La Plata, 1928), pp. 181-228; “Notas gongorinas. III. Algo mas 
acerca de Lope y Géngora,” Revue Hispanique, LX VIII (1926), 207-15; “Jau- 
regui y Lope,” Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, VIII (1926), 126- 
36; “Otro ataque de Lope contra Jauregui ( Miscelanea erudita, 3¢ serie, III), Re- 
vista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, 1X (1932), 305. 


99 “Lope y su defensa de la pureza de la lengua y estilo poético,” Revue 
Hispanique, LXXVII (1929), 287-381; reproduced in the author’s La pre- 
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and others,’ we know a good deal today about this important and 
fascinating problem, but there is need for more investigation. We 
do not have as yet, for example, very precise information on the 
extent to which Lope employed culto words. It is even possible that 
we have not recognized all of Lope’s anti-culto writings.*™ 

Lope the novelist has suffered an even worse fate than Lope the 
poet, his novels and short stories having evoked little interest in his 
most ardent enthusiasts. One of our colleagues in French was quite 
right when he declared a few years ago that the only pages the His- 
panists ever read in El peregrino en su patria were those in which 
Lope had listed the titles of his plays. Eloquent testimony of the small 
attraction of this and Lope’s other novels and tales is the meager 
bibliography of criticism on them, from which one can quote, more- 
over, only one or two items of substantial value, such as G. Cirot’s 
“Valeur littéraire des Nouvelles de Lope de Vega.”**? It is to be hoped 
that further attention will be paid to these prose writings, for, how- 
ever little pleasure they may offer to the modern reader, they can tell 
us much nevertheless about Lope’s language and ideas. 

What is truly surprising is that the one prose work in which 
Lope’s genius did show itself should not have elicited more critical 
comment than it has until fairly recently. One might have expected 
La Dorotea, not only because of its relation to the Celestina but also 
by virtue of its own merits, earlier to have won close scholarly ex- 
amination. Perhaps the very emphasis that has been placed on its 
autobiographic significance has worked to its disadvantage. At any 
rate, not until the last few years have we had any detailed appraisals 


ceptiva dramdtica de Lope de Vega y otros ensayos sobre el Fénix, Madrid, 
1935. 


100 Una guerra literaria. M. Artigas’ Don Luis de Géngora y Argote (Ma- 
drid, 1925), reviews many of the facts of Lope’s and Géngora’s attitude toward 
one another, makes known a hitherto unpublished comment of Géngora’s on 
Lope (p. 343), and announces Lope’s authorship of the Anti-Jéuregui (p. 231). 

101 Cf., for example, the doubt that has sometimes been expressed about 
Montalvan’s authorship of the Orfeo en lengua castellana and the supposition 
that it was written by Lope. Entrambasaguas (Une guerra literaria, p. 320, note 


12) states that he has proof of Lope’s authorship, which he intends to make 
known soon. 


102 Bulletin Hispanique, Vol. XXVIII, 1926, pp. 321-55. Cf. also A. Fari- 
nelli’s “Peregrinos de amores en su patria, de Lope de Vega,” Homenatge a 
Antoni Rubié i Lluch, 1, 581-602, which is concerned with El peregrino en su 
patria 
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of its literary value. Vossler, in his book on Lope (chapter xvi) ranks 
the Dorotea as a master creation—‘“eine klare, grosse Dichtung”— 
with deep philosophic implications, a work worthy of being paired, 
in this respect, with the Quijote. L. Spitzer, in his essay Die Litera- 
risierung des Lebens in Lope’s Dorotea,*™ starting from the state- 
ment made by Vossler to the effect that in the Spain of Lope’s day 
life became literature and literature became life, argues that the very 
artificiality in thought and expression of La Dorotea, so often deplored 
by critics, constitutes precisely the greatest charm and merit of this 
essentially baroque work. W. C. Atkinson, while agreeing with 
Spitzer’s main thesis, finds greater unity in the work than Spitzer 
does.*°%* For J. F. Montesinos the thing to be emphasized in the 
Dorotea is its anti-heroic, anti-romantic philosophy: “La Dorotea es, 
en cierto modo, La Educacién Sentimental del siglo XVII ...”*°* These 
are only the more important evaluations of the Dorotea as a literary 
work.?°* 

The foregoing picture of the state of Lope studies has had of 
necessity to be made in broad strokes, with fewer details than might 
have been desirable.*°** It could be expanded, also, to include other 


103 Bonn, 1932. 


104 “Ta Dorotea, Accién en Prosa,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies, XII (1935), 
198-217. 


105 “Lope, figura del donaire,” Cruz y Raya, Nos. 23 y 24 (1935), pp. 53-85. 
The whole essay is devoted to the Dorotea; the passage quoted is on p. 83. 

106 The chapter on “Lope en La Dorotea” in Icaza’s Lope de Vega, sus amores 
y sus odios (pp. 111-39) is concerned mostly with the autobiographic value 
of the work and only to a lesser degree with the structure and spirit. Amezia, 
in a lecture reproduced in the Boletin de la Academia Espatiola, XIX (1932), 
695-708, continues the earlier emphasis on the autobiographic elements. Azorin, 
in his little essay Lope en silueta (con una aguja de navegar Lope) (Madrid, 
1935), sees the Dorotea in a quite different light than Vossler, Montesinos, and 
others. For Azorin the Dorotea is a work of “profundo romanticismo”; it is 
rather in the Gatomaquia that he finds anti-romanticism. I have not been able 
to see the several articles on the Dorotea by Icaza published in Renacimiento 
(cf. R. L. Grismer, A Bibliography of Articles and Essays on the Literature of 
Spain and Spanish America [Minneapolis, 1935], p. 182); as they appeared in 
1925, they may be, in part at any rate, the material included in the above-men- 
tioned book by Icaza. 

107 Some studies that have been omitted should doubtless have been men- 
tioned. Though I have tried to acquaint myself with all contributions of any 
value, it has been impossible to see everything published in recent years. A great 
deal of material was issued in Spain and abroad in 1935 in commemoration of the 
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desiderata, such as the study of Lope’s style and vocabulary,’ the 
influence of his poetry in Spain and abroad,’® the extent of the pop- 
ularity of Lope’s dramatic productions in the Spanish colonies and 


Lope tercentenary. Judging by what has come to hand, most of this material, 
especially that appearing in newspapers and popular magazines, was insubstan- 
tial if not always inaccurate. Even the better of these articles that I have seen, 
such as Entrambasaguas’s “Lope de Vega, simbolo del temperamento artistico 
espafiol, El Debate (Madrid), June 9, 1935, and E. Allison Peers’s “Lope de 
Vega: 1635-1935,” The Contemporary Review, CXLIX (1935), 309-16, are too 
brief and too popular in appeal to have much value for the scholar. More de- 
tailed accounts of some of the studies published before and during the tercen- 
tenary year are given by A. del Rio, “Lope de Vega y el espiritu contemporaneo,” 
Revista Hispdnica Moderna, II (1935), 1-16; by K. Vossler, “Riickschau auf 
das Lope-Jahr 1935,” Romanische Forschungen, L. (1936), 1-20; and by B. 
Matulka, “Recent Lope de Vega Studies,” Spanish Review, III (1936), 42-46. I 
may add, by way of further explanation of my omissions, that not all of them 
are due to oversight; thus, if I have failed to include J. Bergamin’s “Lope, 
siguiendo el dictamen que lo dibuja,” Cruz y Raya, Nos. 23-24 (1935), pp. 7-52, 
or his Mangas y capirotes (Madrid, 1933), which deals in part with Lope’s 
theater, it is because these essays, however “original” and stylistically effective, 
add nothing, in my opinion, to our understanding of Lope. 

108 While numerous critics have touched upon these subjects, there have been 
no exhaustive examinations but only a few studies of limited scope: H. M. 
Martin, “Termination of Qualifying Words before Feminine Nouns and Adjec- 
tives in the Plays of Lope de Vega, Modern Language Notes, XX XVII (1922), 
398-407 ; C. [Cotarelo y Mori?], “Un pasaje de Lope de Vega sobre la formacién 
de algunos femininos castellanos,” Boletin de la Real Academia Espatola, XV 
(1928), 567-68; J. M. de Cossio, “Leccién de rigor por Lope de Vega,” Revista 
de Occidente, XI (1926), 130-34 (dealing with Lope’s revision of one of his 
poems) ; L. Salembien, “Le vocabulaire de Lope de Vega,” Bulletin Hispanique, 
XXXIV (1932), 97-127, 289-310; XXXV (1933) 51-69. I am informed by 
Professor F. Sanchez y Escribano that Sr. Santiago Montoto has compiled a 
vocabulary of Lope de Vega. 


109 Cf. J. G. Fucilla, “The influence of Lope’s poetry outside of Spain is 
still awaiting research,” Hispania, XV (1932), 240. For Scarron’s transla- 
tion of three sonnets by Lope, cf. G. Margouliés, “Scarron et Lope de Vega, 
Revue de Littérature Comparée, VIII (1928), 511-15. For Lope’s influence in 
France (the nondramatic works only), cf. G. Hainsworth, “Quelques notes pour 
la fortune de Lope de Vega en France (XVII¢ siécle),” Bulletin Hispanique, 
XXXIII (1931), 199-213, and note the following: “Il doit rester 4 découvrir 
bien des rapports, bien des imitations qu’une familiarité insuffisante avec la vaste 
production de Lope nous a empéché de reconnaitre. Quant au théatre, M. Mar- 
tinenche, qui s’arréte au seuil de l’époque classique, a montré en quelques mots 
comment linfluence espagnole se poursuit 4 travers les obscurs contemporains 
de Moliére et de Racine jusqu’au XVIII¢ siécle. Il y a 1a tout un terrain a 
explorer, avant de pouvoir écrire le Lope en France qui nous manque actuelle- 
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their influence on the colonial drama,**® to mention but a few. From 
what has been said here, it must be apparent that we are still far from 
any very complete understanding of Lope de Vega. However, the 
progress that has been made in recent years in studying his life and 
works leads one to hope that such an understanding will not long 
remain unattained. 

W. L. FicHTer 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


ment ...” (p. 213). Cf. also R. Esquerra, “Notes sur la fortune de Lope de Vega 
en France pendant le XVII® siécle,” Bulletin Hispanique, XXXVIII (1936), 
62-65. 


110 Cf. I. A. Leonard on the “belief widely held even among scholars that 
the lighter forms of Spanish literature were not permitted to circulate in the 
remote colonial possessions of the New World.” “That this is an entirely false 
assumption has been demonstrated, and it is clear that the works of the drama- 
tists of the Golden Age and iater were freely imported into the Spanish Indies 
and eagerly read there” (Hispania, XX [1937], 115). Cf. the same scholar’s 
“A Shipment of Comedias tc the Indies,” Hispanic Review, II (1934), 39-50. 
Note also Menéndez Pidal’s remark on Ricardo del Turia’s praise of Lope’s 
popularity in Europe and America: “Si tal elogio es meramente retérico o no, 
es lo que dira un dia el estudio general apetecido” [i.e., a general study on Lope’s 
influence abroad] (Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XXII, 1935, p. 373). 











SPANISH UTOPIA 


The ambitious task I have set myself to accomplish tonight* is to 
lay before you in outline the history of an amazing experiment—the 
story of the heroic and quixotic ideal which Spain once so stubbornly 
pursued in this hemisphere. That ideal was nothing less than to set 
up in the New World a City of God—a very Spanish City of God. 

When Spain found her way to Asia blocked by an enormous and 
impassable body of land, teeming with a population of every degree 
of development, she was willy-nilly presented with a vast sociological 
laboratory in which to experiment as she pleased. It was inevitable, 
given the highly religious and nationalistic character of their long 
crusade against the Moors, that the Spaniards should seek to impose 
upon the New World the burning ideals of that crusade: one God, 
one king, one creed, one way of life—the Spanish. 

We were once taught to look upon the Spanish adventure in 
America as a haphazard, aimless, and brutal business. Like all con- 
quests, that of the Spaniards was certainly brutal at times, and their 
social experiment was generally muddle-headed and haphazard, but 
aimless it was not. I shall try to present their aims and ideals realisti- 
cally and to describe the organic institutions that evolved in the con- 
flict of those aims and those ideals with the realities of existence in 
this unfriendly hemisphere. 

The concept cf an ideal Christian society based upon the impera- 
tive mode had for centuries been the plaything of theologians. This 
was especially true of the Spanish rulers during the great period of 
discovery. The impact of that imperative upon the New World dates 
from the time of Columbus. One might say that Columbus himself 
was the first utopian of the New World, although, to be sure, he never 
learned that he had discovered a New World. For his great dream 
was to launch a last Crusade against the infidel—to take the Saracens 
in the rear, so to speak, to restore the Holy Land to christendom, to 
add the dominions of Mohammed and their revenues to the Spanish 
crown. Columbus died in the belief that he had embarked Spain upon 
that project, but by the time of his death it was apparent to every 
one else that a great and useless continent lay between Spain and her 
Asiatic ambitions. Never, it is safe to state, was a magnificent dis- 
covery more unwelcome to its makers. 


* Research lecture delivered in Berkeley, March 3, 1937, under the auspices 
of the Graduate Division of the University of California. 
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An obliging papacy presented the new lands to the crown of Cas- 
tile, under the solemn agreement that their inhabitants were to be 
made Christians. That famous pact was more or less justly scoffed 
at by interested foreigners as a hypocritical pretext for a piece of 
high-handed robbery. Nevertheless, as the magnitude of the new 
territories and their unbaptized millions became known, the legal 
minds of the Council of the Indies earnestly set to work to devise 
some means of converting the peoples of this hemisphere into God- 
fearing and tax-paying Spanish subjects. We are apt, here in Cali- 
fornia, to look upon those two functions, political and religious, as 
fundamentally at odds with each other, as was the case here during 
the period of the missions. Such a development was, perhaps, inevi- 
table, but nothing could have been farther from the intent of the 
framers of the Spanish utopia in the Council of the Indies. Priest 
or layman, conquistador or missionary, the responsibility was the 
same: to bring the heathen to Christ and their ducats to the Spanish 
treasury. 

That utopia, that Spanish heaven-on-earth, as first conceived, was 
a belated and fumbling attempt to christianize and civilize the unlucky 
inhabitants of the greater Antilles, but, before anything constructive 
could be done, the distressing realities of the situation bade fair to 
destroy Spaniard and Indian alike. 

But we must begin at the beginning. Columbus, on his return to 
Spain in 1493, wrote the first real estate prospectus of America. 
“There are in that island,” he wrote, “mountains and valleys and 
fields, and beautiful fat lands for planting and sowing, for raising 
cattle of all kinds, for cities and villages. The ports are such that you 
would not believe them without seeing them, as are the many and 
great rivers of sweet waters, most of which are gold-bearing. ... . 
The people all go naked, as their mothers bore them, save only that 
some of the women cover a single part with a green leaf, or a cotton 
cloth made for the purpose. They have no iron or steel or arms; nor 
are they apt for such things, not because they are not well set-up and 
beautiful, but because they are wonderfully timorous. . . . . They 
are so guileless and so liberal with what they have that you would not 
believe it without seeing it.” 

Small wonder that Columbus had no difficulty in enlisting a regu- 
lar horde of adventurers (some fifteen hundred of them) to go with 
him to this new Eden. But one important essential had been over- 
looked, namely, the food supply. The natives of the Antilles had got 
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along well enough on a diet of manioc bread (our tapioca), but they 
planted only enough for their own needs. The hungry Spaniards ate all 
the manioc, and Spaniards and natives were soon reduced to the verge 
of starvation. The problem of procuring food was immediate and the 
situation was heavy with disaster. “Nothing in those days,” wrote 
Las Casas, “gladdened the people here more than to learn that ships 
were coming with supplies from Castile, for all their troubles were 
from hunger.” The quest for food, as I shall have occasion to repeat 
many times, was the greatest and most continuous modifying factor 
in all Spanish plans for setting up their commonwealth in America. 
Starvation, indeed, accounted for fully half of the entire Spanish 
population of the New World during those tragic thirty years, up to 
the discovery of Mexico. Conditions became so hideous that the 
colony of Espafiola could be kept up only by shipments of convicts. 
“Indeed,” wrote Oviedo, “I saw many of those who at that time 
returned to Castile with such faces that I think that although the King 
had given me his Indies, were I to become as they, I should not have 
gone thither.” 

Now, the cultivation of manioc is extremely laborious, although 
the yield is generous. The jungle must be grubbed up, hillocks built, 
the weeds kept down. Then the manioc root must be harvested, 
grated, and the poisonous juice squeezed out—after which the 
flour is made into a heavy flat cake. Manioc was such an impor- 
tant item in the Spanish invasion of America that it is hardly too 
much to say that the New World was conquered on manioc. 

The aversion of the Spanish conquistadores (and others) to man- 
ual labor in the tropics is notorious, and the new parasite class in- 
sisted on being fed and made rich. The problem was a simple one. 
What were the natives for if not to work for their new masters? So 
the Indians were forced to plant manioc and wash gold, and were kept 
so unremittingly at it and with so little regard for their strength and 
habits that the major part of the population of Espajfiola and the sur- 
rounding islands died off in the first twenty years. But the Spaniards 
had not been sent to the Indies merely to eat soggy manioc bread and 
sluice gravel for gold. Back in the Council of the Indies were those 
who remembered that they were on the last Great Crusade and that 
these natives were part of the swarms of unbelievers who must be 
made over into Spanish Christians and tax-payers. The paradox of 
saving the souls of the heathen, while using their bodies for profit, 
agitated the legal minds of the Council for many years, and was solved 
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only after a bitter struggle which brought on a furious civil war and 
which came perilously close to destroying the Spanish Empire. But I 
am anticipating. 

In the early days of Espafiola the matter was settled summarily 
by recourse to a proposition which may be rather baldly stated as 
follows: “Is it not just to make the Indians work for the Spaniards 
in exchange for the ineffable gifts of Christianity and the profit sys- 
tem?” Lest this proposition should shock you, let me add that one of 
the most persistent criticisms directed by the Spaniards against the 
Indians was that they had no sense of values: that they would not 
work for wages, and that they exchanged things of great price for 
things of little price. All of which, of course, strikes one as the 
flimsiest sort of rationalization. However, acting upon it (and driven 
by the present specter of hunger), Columbus and his followers ground 
the natives under a stupid and brutal exploitation, for which one can 
hardly find a parallel outside the Belgian Congo of the past century. 
When the despairing islanders resisted, well, they were obstinate 
heathen rebels and could legally be enslaved. It was the shiploads of 
Indian slaves sent back to Spain by Bartholomew Columbus that 
excited the wrath of Queen Isabella and first brought home to her 
and her Council the urgency of doing something about redeeming 
their pledge. 

So out of starvation, slavery, and death, came the first New Deal 
to America. It was entrusted to Don Nicholas de Ovando, Lord Com- 
mander of the military order of Calatrava. He was sent out to Espa- 
fiola in 1502 to save the colony from the effects of the disastrous mis- 
management of the Columbus brothers: to suppress Indian and Span- 
ish rebels, and to restore order. The stern old commander was equal 
to the task. Within a year the Indians (those who were left alive) had 
been thoroughly subdued, as well as those turbulent spirits among the 
Spaniards whom Columbus had signally failed to govern. But 
Ovando, like all his successors, still had to face the double problem 
of feeding the population and of converting the Indians into Chris- 
tians and Spanish subjects. He it was who introduced the much- 
discussed system of encomiendas (trusteeships, or guardianships) by 
which the Moorish provinces of Spain had been administered. Under 
his system the natives were divided into lots of varying sizes (depend- 
ing upon the category of the recipient) and these lots (encomiendas) 
were put under the tutelage of presumably God-fearing and high- 
minded Spanish laymen. It is well to remember that this was long 
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before the establishment of religious missions. The encomendero 
was, in fact, a lay missionary, as well as a collector of the tribute and 
general overlord of the Indians. According to the theory, by his 
Christian example and teaching the Indians were to be induced to 
accept the godly life, after the European pattern of the fifteenth 
century. It was the new citizens’ obligation, naturally, to pay taxes 
for the support of the state, and, since they had no money with which 
to pay them, it was clearly their duty to work them out by raising 
manioc and washing gold. This legal fiction, invented by Columbus 
and formalized by Ovando, became in time the principle underlying 
the entire economic structure of Spanish America. The Spaniard 
of 1500 saw no essential contradiction between destroying a man’s 
body and saving his soul. The body, indeed, was frequently destroyed 
for that single purpose. 

The invention of the encomienda was the first halting step in the 
setting up of a stable commonwealth in America. Whatever its imme- 
diate and practical motives were, the encomienda made the Great Cru- 
sade the layman’s responsibility. It need not astonish us that the 
encomendero took that responsibility lightly. The early Spaniards 
of Espafiola were so intent upon procuring the necessities of life 
that the new legal fiction made no difference whatever in their treat- 
ment of the Indians. By 1510 conditions among the miserable rem- 
nants of the population of Espafiola were such that the first Domini- 
can missionaries to arrive there were horrified. Looking for an easy 
answer to the universal desolation they thought they had found it in 
the encomienda, and they set to work at once and vigorously on their 
long campaign for its abolition. Their protests to the Council of the 
Indies brought about a tardy and, in some respects, ludicrous attempt 
to save the situation : the Code of Burgos of 1512. This famous code, 
the first written for the Western Hemisphere, is an excellent ex- 
ample of that irrationality, idealism, and almost total ignorance, char- 
acteristic of those early Spanish clergymen who ruled the New World. 
Lack of space prevents a discussion of the astonishing measures they 
thought necessary for the government of a subject race. One of them, 
for example, provided for teaching the natives to say their prayers in 
Latin ; another restricted their sinful and heathenish habit of taking 
baths. Several principles, however, were laid down which became a 
permanent part of the legal structure of the Indies. The first of these 
was, of course, that the inescapable and most important duty of the 
Spanish crown ard the colonists was to convert the Indians to Chris- 
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tianity and to bring them to a “reasonable” way of life. In spite of 
Dominican protests, the encomienda was retained as an instrument 
to that end. Second, and of enormous importance for the subsequent 
history of America, the Code of Burgos postulated the necessity of 
organizing the natives into regular European communities, in which 
they would live under Spanish tutelage and in which their services 
would be more available. 

The Code of Burgos was far from satisfactory to the Dominicans, 
who were already beginning to argue that the Spaniards were merely 
interlopers in the New World and had not the shadow of a right to 
the land, goods, and labor of the Indians. Their most effective mouth- 
piece was the famous cleric, Bartolomé de las Casas, who was sent 
to Spain in 1516 to lobby for them. The plan he presented was typi- 
cal for its other-wordliness and complete impracticality. It called for 
the abolition of the encomienda, the restitution of all Indian property, 
the prohibition of all forced services, and the setting up of a colonial 
government composed entirely of ecclesiastics, whose first and almost 
single duty should be the conversion and protection of the natives. 
Las Casas did not lay the plan before the Council (which had passed 
the wicked Code of Burgos), but hastened to King Ferdinand him- 
self. That weary monarch, however, evaded the issue by dying, leav- 
ing as regent of Castile Cardinal Ximénez de Cisneros. The cardinal 
was one of the greatest statesmen of his day, yet such was the power 
of Las Casas’ argument, and such the weight of theological prestige, 
that he was persuaded to give the plan a trial. Nothing could have 
been more quixotic and nothing more certain of immediate collapse. 
Yet Cisneros forced the plan through the Council of the Indies and 
three ancient and holy friars of the Jeronymite order were dragged, 
protesting, from their cells and sent across the sea to administer the 
new heaven-on-earth. After Las Casas’ departure, however, Cisneros 
had an attack of common sense and issued secret instructions to the 
effect that if the difficulties encountered proved insurmountable the 
friars were to leave things as they were. 

Things turned out as he had anticipated : the obstacles encountered 
were certainly insurmountable and, to the towering wrath of Las 
Casas, things were left much as before. 

The other-worldliness of the Council of the Indies hardly needs 
another illustration, but I cannot resist the temptation to add one 
more. Las Casas, disgusted, fretting, and fulminating denunciations 
against the unfortunate Jeronymites for their betrayal of his great 
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scheme, hastened once again to Spain to pour his wrath into the ear 
of Cardinal Cisneros, but that aging statesman was weary of Las 
Casas’ importunations and refused to interfere with the Jeronymites. 
Thereupon Las Casas despaired of saving the vanishing islanders 
from the devil and the Spaniards. Instead, he turned his remarkable 
energies into a new project, which he dinned at the Council for the 
next three years. The incredible result was that the Council granted 
him an immense tract of land in South America, roughly equal in 
area to all the United States east of the Mississippi. Upon that land 
Las Casas contracted to plant settlements of honest and God-fearing 
Spanish peasants, who would do their own work, and who, by their 
example and teaching, would lead the aborigines to God. It was an 
idealized encomienda. Not only did he convince the Council of the 
plan’s feasibility, but he managed to enlist some two hundred peasants 
in his Salvation Army. Fifty of these men, who contributed a hun- 
dred ducats apiece for the privilege, were appointed as leaders. Las 
Casas dubbed them his “Knights of the Golden Spur” and gave them 
a white robe with a red cross on the breast to distinguish them from 
their humbler fellows. The company was assembled at Seville in 1520 
under the immediate command of its treasurer. That worthy, how- 
ever, embarked with the company and all the funds, without waiting 
for Las Casas, and they were lost to history in the wilds of Puerto 
Rico. Somebody was always betraying Las Casas. Nothing daunted, 
he recruited another Band of Hope and embarked with it the next 
year for Cumana (on the Pearl Coast, near the mouth of the Ori- 
noco), expecting to pick up the first company in Puerto Rico. Alas! 
Enthusiasm for the godly life soon evaporates in the tropics, and the 
new evangelists went the way of their predecessors. Las Casas 
reached his empire finally with five men and two priests. Leaving 
them at Cumana to set up his first model community, he sailed for 
Santo Domingo to get more men, only to be met by news that the 
Caribs had descended upon Cumana and butchered his whole company. 

The foregoing episode has little importance in itself. It does, 
however, illustrate the magnificent and child-like optimism of the 
learned theologians of the Council of the Indies, whose faith in the 
efficacy of written plans, laws, and high-sounding professions was 
never completely lost. It is significant that the councils of the world’s 
greatest empire were for centuries dominated by medieval theo- 
logians, who clung to their ideal long after it had become hopelessly 
apparent that that ideal was unworkable. 
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Thus matters stood in the Indies when word came of the stu- 
pendous discovery of the empire of Mexico by Cortez. Cortez, in his 
turn, became the most effective realtor in America. With his account 
of the new land of milk, honey, and easy wealth, a fresh swarm of 
adventurers descended upon this hemisphere, and a new impulse was 
given to the utopia-makers of the Council of the Indies. The fright- 
ful extermination of the population of the Antilles had had its effect, 
and the Council determined that no such fate should overtake the 
Kingdom of New Spain. The encomienda, which was still mistakenly 
blamed for all the ills of the Indies, was forbidden, but, by the time 
the decree reached New Spain, a large part of that land had been 
divided among the conquerors in traditional style. It was profoundly 
contrary to Hapsburg political philosophy to perpetuate this illegiti- 
mate offspring of feudalism, and the Council put all the remaining 
towns of New Spain under royal magistrates (corregidores), who 
were paid a salary and who were directly responsible to the crown. 

The corregidores were necessarily chosen from among those later 
comers to the Indies, men who had arrived too late to participate in 
the first spoils of conquest. It may be stated generally that all Spanish 
laymen came to the Indies to improve their fortunes. The corregidor’s 
salary of a few hundred pesos a year fell far short of the riches he 
had dreamt of. It was inevitable, then, that a considerable number 
of these magistrates should use their great powers to line their pockets 
at the expense of the Indians. Petty graft, extortion, and forced 
labor at once became so general among them that the Kingdom of 
New Spain was threatened with the same fate that had overtaken the 
islands. 

Exploitation of the Indians continued, but strong checks were 
now present. The Indians of New Spain were not the delicate and 
primitive race that had peopled the islands. They were hardy and 
inured to the exacting labor of agriculture. Moreover, the mission- 
aries were now numerous and powerful and were bound, from mo- 
tives of self-interest and religious conviction, to protect the Indians. 
They were unremitting in their protests against exploitation. Their 
agitation bore fruit in 1542. Under the presidency of the Dominican 
Cardinal Loaysa, the Council of the Indies made another attempt to 
codify the relations between Indian and Spaniard. The new code was 
known as the New Laws of the Indies for the Good Treatment and 
Preservation of the Indians. As the title indicates, the purpose was 
the same as that of the Code of Burgos, and the Council now had 
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more experience behind it. With characteristic lack of realism, how- 
ever, the Council destroyed the only means that had been developed 
for supporting life in the colonies, namely, slavery, forced services, 
and the encomienda. Protests immediately poured in from every 
hand, all repeating the same argument, that life in the colonies was 
impossible without the labor of the Indians. But not until a disastrous 
civil war had broken out in Peru did the Council modify the objec- 
tionable clauses. Humanitarian historians have condemned the Coun- 
cil of the Indies for thus retreating from its high stand, but I submit 
that it could do nothing else. The New Laws did, however, definitely 
limit the power of the colonists to exploit the labor of the Indians 
without interference, and the principles then established became the 
permanent law of the Indies. 

I hardly need repeat again that all measures which aimed at the 
amelioration of the Indians broke against the hard necessity of pro- 
curing food and labor. It is still an unfathomable mystery that the 
Council could not envisage that fundamental problem until it had 
brought the colonies to the brink of chaos. The encomendero, the co- 
rregidor, the priest, the missionary, the miner, the farmer—all Span- 
iards, in short—were forced to enter into a tacit conspiracy to defeat 
the idealism of the Council. 

In the New Laws of 1542 the Council defined the Indians as free 
subjects of the King of Spain. Less formally, the colonists defined 
them as lazy, improvident, childish, irresponsible, drunken vagabonds 
—a definition which has persisted to this day and which, better than 
any commentary, reflects the profound gulf between Indian and 
European cultures. 

Clause XX VI of the New Laws abolished “all forced labor of free 
Indians,” and that clause was never repealed. To take the place of 
forced services the Council, with unconscious humor, proposed the 
use of Negro slaves, and of paid free labor. But Negro slaves were 
expensive and troublesome, and the Indians had no tradition of, and 
no interest in, working for wages. So the government was faced 
once again with the old problem of finding means of getting necessary 
work done and of procuring food. Out of this necessity issued an 
invention, admirable in its ingenuity, by which the Indian, “without 
sacrificing his liberty,” could be forced to assume the obligations of 
citizenship, as his masters understood them. The new invention was 
the repartimiento. 

The repartimiento rested upon the now familiar premise that the 
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state may force its citizens to perform those tasks that are necessary 
for its existence. In this case such tasks were defined as the operation 
of farms and mines, the erection of public buildings, churches and 
convents, the opening and maintenance of roads, harbors, and irriga- 
tion ditches, the laying out of new towns, and the care of travelers. 
In a word, there were few mechanical tasks which were not necessary 
for the support of the commonwealth. But the important and revolu- 
tionary thing about the new set-up was that all such services must be 
paid for in cash. Furthermore, the repartimiento was regarded by the 
Council as a necessary evil at best, a temporary makeshift, and was 
only to be tolerated until such time as the Indians should have learned 
to work for wages. It was meant as a sort of educational interlude. 
But it lasted for almost three centuries, and its logical successor, 
peonage, is still going on under one guise or another. 

It is highly probable that the new system was looked upon by the 
colonists merely as a subterfuge, an evasion of the ugly word 
“slavery,” and the wages paid strike one as illusory. Nevertheless, 
the insistence upon the principle of paid labor marked an immense 
advance in the status of the Indian. The repartimiento once having 
been legalized, it became necessary, especially in agriculture. It be- 
came, in fact, the economic base of agriculture throughout the Span- 
ish Empire in America. So great was its importance and so profound 
its effect upon the social and economic pattern that I must discuss it 
in some detail. 

Under the system of repartimientos a percentage of the male 
population of any village between the ages of eighteen and sixty 
could be called upon to work for wages on some specific task for a 
week or a fortnight. The percentage varied from four to seven per 
cent in the mines to twenty-five per cent in agriculture. A Spaniard 
desiring the services of Indians made out a regular application, to the 
effect that he was engaged in the production of wheat, corn, or cattle, 
or that he operated a mine, or wished to erect a church—all for the 
good of the commonwealth—and that he needed the services of so 
many Indians for such a length of time. He agreed to pay them the 
prevailing wages and to treat them well. There is a lively description 
of the operation of the system written by that amusing scoundrel, 
Thomas Gage, who was in New Spain and Guatemala from 1625 to 
1637. It is worth quoting. 

“The Spaniards who live about that country,” he wrote, “allege 
that all their trading and farming is for the good of the common- 
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wealth, and therefore whereas there are not Spaniards enough for so 
ample and large a country to do all their work, and all are not able to 
buy slaves and blackamoors, they stand in need of the Indians’ help 
to serve them for their pay and hire; whereupon it hath been consid- 
ered that a partition of Indian labourers be made every Monday, or 
Sunday in the afternoon, to the Spaniards, according to the farms 
they occupy .... So that for such and such a district there is named 
an officer, who is called juez repartidor, who, according to a list made 
of every farm, house, and person, is to give so many Indians by the 
week. .... They name the town and place of their meeting upon Sun- 
day or Monday, to the which themselves and the Spaniards of that 
district do resort. The Indians of the several towns are to have in a 
readiness so many labourers as the Court of Guatemala hath ap- 
pointed to be weekly taken out of such a town, who are conducted by 
an Indian officer to the town of general meeting ; and when they come 
thither with their tools, .... with their provision of victuals for a 
week, .... and with their beds on their backs, .... then are they shut 
up in the townhouse, some with blows, some with spurnings, some 
with boxes on the ear, if presently they go not in. 

“Now all being gathered together, and the house filled with them, 
the juez repartidor, or officer, calls by the order of the list such and 
such a Spaniard, and also calls out of the house so many Indians as by 
the Court are commanded to be given unto him, and delivereth unto 
the Spaniard his Indians, and so to all the rest, until they be all served. 
.... If complaint be made by any Spaniard that such and such an 
Indian did run away from him, and served him not the week past, the 
Indian must be brought and surely tied by his hands to a post in the 
market-place and there be whipped upon his bare back. But if the 
poor Indian complain that the Spaniard cozened and cheated him out 
of his shovel, axe, bill, mantle, or wages, no justice shall be executed 
against the cheating Spaniard, neither shall the Indian be righted, 
though it is true the order runs equally in favour of both Indian and 
Spaniard. Thus are the poor Indians sold .... for a whole week’s 
slavery, not permitted to go home at nights unto their wives, though 
their work lie not above a mile from the town where they live; nay, 
some are carried ten or twelve miles from their home, who must not 
return till Saturday night late, and must that week do whatsoever 
their master pleaseth to command them. The wages appointed them 
will scarce find them meat and drink, for they are not allowed a real 
a day, which is but sixpence.” 
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Although the repartimiento was subject to abuse, I cannot com- 
pletely share Thomas Gage’s indignation (which, I suspect, was not 
entirely sincere). Relatively speaking, the Indian under the reparti- 
miento was in no worse plight than the contemporary European 
peasant, and, as the repartimiento became regulated by custom, he 
may even have been better off. It was certainly not slavery, and was 
infinitely to be preferred to what had gone before. 

Several factors combined to make the repartimiento tolerable. 
The most important factor, possibly, was the constantly recurring 
shortage of labor. The Spanish population of New Spain increased 
rapidly and its demands for labor became progressively more insist- 
ent. The Indian population, on the other hand, decreased with even 
greater speed, that is, up to the end of the sixteenth century. Small- 
pox, measles, typhus, and alcohol reduced the numbers of the natives 
alarmingly, until there were not enough left to do the work. The 
situation was analogous to that of Europe during the Black Death of 
the fourteenth century. In the mines especially the competition for 
Indian labor early raised wages to a scandalous height. The constant 
demand for labor in the mines and the need for skilled and special- 
ized mechanics ended by putting the mines on a free labor basis. The 
condition of the Indian miner in Mexico by 1803 was so enviable that 
it caused Humboldt to exclaim: “The labour of a miner is entirely 
free throughout the whole kingdom of New Spain. .... The Mexican 
miner is the best paid of all miners.” 

Although the repartimiento persisted in agriculture, the same 
forces were at work there as in the mines, and wages show a gradual 
increase until they reached a peso a week—not a princely figure, to 
be sure, but then it should be borne in mind that the Indian in the 
country did not depend on wages for his living. His only fixed ex- 
penses were the tribute, which came to a peso and a half a year, and 
his contributions to the church. He was obliged to give twelve weeks 
out of the year to the repartimiento, and the rest of the time was his 
own. The system was extraordinarily easy-going, compared with any 
other forced labor system of my acquaintance, and it was frightfully 
inefficient, very likely, but under it the native population flourished 
and increased prodigiously. 

Nor was the Indian left without powerful protection. The first 
viceroy of New Spain, the great Antonio de Mendoza, inaugurated 
the custom of devoting one day a week to the hearing of Indian com- 
plaints and to meting out summary justice. The policy was continued 
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by his successors until, by 1575, the volume of business had grown 
so large that a special court was created to handle Indian cases alone. 
This extraordinary court, the Juzgado General de Indios, functioned 
with the authority of the Supreme Court of New Spain. It was so 
remarkable and so original an institution, and its stabilizing effect so 
enduring, that I must beg your indulgence for a short description of it. 

The Juzgado was composed of the viceroy himself, two or three 
judges of the Supreme Court, and a state’s attorney. This latter 
officer was paid by the state (out of Indian tributes) to brief, present, 
and argue the Indians’ cases. An interpreter was also provided by 
the state. Every effort seems to have been made to prevent unneces- 
sary expense to the Indian complainant. Private lawyers were not 
allowed to represent them. Most admirable of all was the rule that 
Indian cases had to be heard and settled on the same day. I have 
examined all the extant records of the Juzgado de Indios, some 35,000 
folios, which cover a period of 250 years. The cases deal with every 
conceivable source of friction between Spaniard and Indian. Alto- 
gether they make a sordid chronicle of petty thievery, extortion, peon- 
age, rape, false imprisonment, beating, and brutality generally, which 
could hardly be duplicated outside the police records of our own cities. 
But, to my utter astonishment, after a careful scrutiny of the in- 
numerable cases, I failed to find more than one which was decided 
against the Indian complainant. After some reflection, however, my 
amazement was moderated, because it was evident that only the 
exceptionally strong cases could ever hope to reach that high court, 
while the infinity of lesser cases were settled, justly or unjustly, by 
the local magistrates. Nevertheless, the Juzgado de Indios was a 
humane and practical instrument for reducing the inevitable friction 
between the two strata of society. 

How effective was it? Well, it was accessible only to those Indian's 
who could reach it, and, in a territory as vast as that of New Spain, 
a great part of the population was far too remote to have any imme- 
diate recourse to the Juzgado. Yet, the very existence of such a court, 
the immense number of cases it heard, and the penalties it imposed, 
could hardly fail to have their effect. The bitter denunciations of it 
voiced by the magistrates of the lower courts for its undermining 
of their authority are good evidence that its labors were felt, deeply, 
in some cases. I recollect, for example, one instance in which the 
offenders, a group of miners, were deprived of Indian labor for ten 
years—which meant that they were forced out of business. 
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The Juzgado de Indios, then, was an effective device for carry- 
ing out the will of the Council of the Indies, perhaps the only effective 
one where the Indians were concerned. I suggest that the long gen- 
erations of peace enjoyed by that most fortunate of Spanish colonies 
may be explained as much by the patriarchal activities of the Juzgado 
de Indios as by the superior arms of the Spaniards. It is sad to reflect 
that this admirable instrument was not invented by the zealous uto- 
pians of the Council of the Indies, but by the hard-headed viceroys of 
New Spain, who had to solve a difficult problem in practical politics. 

There remains for discussion the profound change in political and 
community life among the Indians of New Spain directly traceable 
to the interference of the Council of the Indies. You will remember 
that the Council had recognized from the beginning that the Indians 
must be brought into organized communities before any lasting 
change could be made in their habits. It is no accident that wherever 
one goes in the ancient Spanish Empire one sees the uniform imprint 
of the Spanish town builders. The physical and political structure 
of the Indian village of today is a close replica of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish community. How did this come about? 

Characteristically, without taking into account the magnitude of 
cost of the undertaking, the Council of the Indies, from the time of 
the Code of Burgos of 1512, never ceased from insisting upon the 
congregation of the Indians into organized communities. After the 
conquest of New Spain this insistence became progressively sharper. 
Each viceroy, upon assuming office, was reminded of that necessity. 
The viceroys evaded the issue for half a century, appalled at the cost 
and difficulty of the undertaking. They pleaded lack of funds, insuf- 
ficient personnel, inadequate knowledge of the country, damage to 
the Indians, possible rebellion. But the Council and the order-loving 
Hapsburgs would not be gainsaid, and the instructions of Viceroy 
Luis de Velasco II, in 1590, ordered him to undertake at once the 
congregation of the Indians. His instructions were minute. Each 
new village was to be laid out in rectangles, with a square, a church, 
a jail, a community house, wide streets, building lots, and the rest. 
The townsite was to be selected by experts with an eye to its salubrity, 
water supply, communications, and an abundance of arable land. 
Each village was to be governed by its own elected Indian officers 
(with, of course, the advice of the priest). Significant in the light 
of what is happening in Mexico today was the inalienable tract of 
land attached to each village—the ejido. In short, the plan for the 
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congregation of the Indians reflected the sixteenth-century Spanish 
ideal of village life. I confess to some admiration of it myself. 

Don Luis took his instructions seriously. Like his royal master, 
Philip II, he had a naive confidence in the efficacy of the imperative 
mode. Getting together a hundred commissions, composed of a judge, 
a notary, and a constable each, he armed them with the indispensable 
sealing-wax and sent them far and wide to locate townsites. A mighty 
protest went up on all sides, from priest, missionary, hacendado, and 
Indian alike. The congregation went ahead nevertheless. The cries 
of distress reached the Council of the Indies. The viceroy was de- 
stroying the country; the Indians were suffering cruelly; they were 
about to rebel ; and so on. By way of reply the Council sent out a new 
viceroy, the Count of Monterey, to complete the colossal task. The 
Count applied himself to it, in the face of determined opposition. The 
cost was great, in money and suffering, but the congregation was not 
abandoned. It is unfortunate that the records of that extraordinary 
enterprise have largely perished, but enough remain to give us a 
notion of its scope. It embraced the territory, roughly speaking, of 
the old Aztec empire; that is, most of the land lying south of the 
twenty-second parallel, and a good bit north of it. The congregation 
was limited in the main to the sedentary agricultural Indians, although 
some villages were established which included considerable groups of 
nomads—chichimecas, as they were called. All the evidence at my 
disposal leads me to believe that the congregation was generally suc- 
cessful, because very many of the towns are identifiable today. The 
policy of congregating the Indians of New Spain was continued up 
to the very end of the Spanish régime. By that time most of the 
Indians of New Spain were living in Spanish communities, govern- 
ing themselves more or less according to Spanish law, and worship- 
ping, after their fashion, a Spanish God. 

The utopia-makers of the Council of the Indies (fortunately, per- 
haps) failed to realize completely their City of God in the New 
World, although those reverend gentlemen, with unparalleled stub- 
bornness, persisted for centuries in their quixotic attempt to make 
reality out of a purely literary concept. Among the manifest diffi- 
culties they failed to envisage was the rise of an immense and trouble- 
some new class, the half-castes, out of which came the ferment which 
today is destroying the last vestiges of the Spanish Utopia. The 
members of the Council seem not to have had the remotest notion of 
the social organism that was taking shape beyond their ken, and it was 
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a cause of perpetual bewilderment to them that their carefully 
thought-out plans uniformly went wrong, or were changed into some- 
thing very different from the original intent. And yet, though their 
plans were continually destroyed or modified by unforeseen or ig- 
nored circumstances, I find in their real accomplishments something 
of a challenge to the materialistic interpretation of history. Chief 
among these accomplishments was the consistent and generally benev- 
olent supervision which the Council exercised over native life, and 
it did so when, materially speaking, it would have been enormously 
more profitable to let events take their course. Consider, for instance, 
the liberation of some 300,000 Indian slaves back in 1550, when it 
meant ruin to great numbers of Spaniards and a heavy loss to the 
crown, and all because the Council had decided that it was unethical 
to enslave innocent heathen. Negroes, evidently, were not innocent 
heathen. The benevolent effect of that supervision becomes imme- 
diately apparent when one contemplates by way of contrast the miser- 
able plight of the Indians of Mexico during the first century of inde- 
pendence, for, deprived of the protection of the Spanish crown, they 
were thrown back into a state of hopeless servitude, from which only 
now they are beginning to emerge. 

My Mexican friends argue that Spain fastened upon their un- 
happy land a medieval concept of life, a false social pattern unsuited 
to it, an oppressive and wasteful economy, a demoralizing caste 
system. In a word, according to them, Spain was the author of all 
the ills that beset Mexico today. One must agree with a great deal 
of that indictment. And yet, when I look back upon New Spain of 
the late eighteenth century, when colonial life had settled into a 
comfortable old age, I am not appalled by those things. The master- 
and-servant division of society is insulting to a vigorous democracy, 
but one should remember that neither Spaniard nor Indian had ever 
heard of “liberty, equality, and fraternity,” and it seems silly to con- 
demn them for living the sort of life that fitted the habits of both 
groups. So I have a growing conviction that, in spite of the many 
absurdities committed in the name of religion and civilization, in the 
end the Council of the Indies and the rulers of New Spain worked 
out a way of life that was not intolerable and that the Spanish Utopia 
became not an unpleasant place in which to live. 


Lestey B. Srmpson 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 














WHY A STUDENT LANGUAGE JOURNAL IN 
COLLEGE? 


Having long been convinced of the value of a foreign language 
paper in college, I began to experiment with one in my department 
last fall. Since then, I have been much encouraged by the response 
from the students and also by kind letters from colleagues throughout 
the country. I believe in this project as being well worth while and 
hence am submitting now the results we accomplished for the benefit 
of others who may be interested. 

The mechanical and practical problems of issuing such a paper, 
though not of prime importance, do play their part. We were for- 
tunate in having a clever art student design our cover page. The 
journal was willingly mimeographed and bound by two volunteer 
students; another took charge of the mailing, another of the 
selling. We collected five cents per copy and generally sold all the 
150. Even so, the departmental budget did have to help out financially. 
It would be more desirable to attempt a ten-cent printed copy, 
when possible. : 

As for our general scheme we chose a monthly magazine rather 
than a weekly news or gossip sheet, for we felt that college students 
would appreciate an opportunity for self-expression of broader scope. 
Now after a year’s work their reaction supports this view. Their 
dominant interest was in longer articles dealing with a variety of 
topics. Five issues, averaging fourteen pages in length, were pub- 
lished during the regular school year ; they included editorials, letters, 
a bibliography of current foreign articles, some school news, foreign 
news, book and magazine reviews, outstanding class compositions, 
dialogues and interviews, a sports section, jokes, puzzles, and anec- 
dotes. The bulk of the material in the publication, however, con- 
sisted of essays. 

In the five issues there appeared a total of 43 articles in Spanish 
(38 pages) ; 5 in French (4 pages) ; and only 2 in German. Hence 
the tendency was to give up the idea of a general modern language 
journal in favor of one just in Spanish. This is explained by the 
fact that more students take advanced courses in Spanish than in the 
other languages and that the college is located in a community where 
much Spanish is spoken. 

There appeared 4 interviews, 13 articles on customs in foreign 
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countries, 10 reviews of books by classical or contemporary authors, 
6 political and historical discussions, 13 articles on teaching problems, 
9 concerning local traditions and fiestas and 6 dealing with purely 
personal experiences. 

Various methods were tried in obtaining contributions that would 
broaden the intellectual horizon. To help us get a start, outsiders 
generously contributed a total of twenty pages. Various friends from 
different sections of the United States and from foreign countries 
thus aroused manifold thoughts in our readers. The students were 
unanimously agreed on the value and appeal of these pages. Thus 
reading interest scored a point, but we believe that the proportion of 
such essays should be gradually decreased so as to make the students 
more self-reliant. 

During the first semester the department head carried most of the 
burden of getting the journal in final form for publication. This will 
be the most common objection to such an undertaking. Time and 
patience must be bestowed abundantly at first. However, it seems to 
us that gradually the habits of punctuality, accuracy, responsibility, 
and co-operation are being developed. It is more difficult to instill 
initiative and leadership. Students generally prefer as yet to write 
on assigned topics and to avoid debates and discussions in the corre- 
spondence section. 

The second semester a composition and conversation class, taught 
by a Peruvian exchange student, managed the paper. Under this plan, 
too many articles took on the semblance of class themes and were 
strongly tinged with Peruvian predilections. Interest seemed to lag 
and articles grew shorter and scarcer. Hence we now know that, 
although our students can conduct some sort of a journal by them- 
selves, in the foreign-language field they do need the benefit of the 
teacher’s guidance, stimulation, and experience. 

The difficulties encountered in publishing such a paper are ob- 
viously great, especially in a small college such as ours, where the 
number of good students is rather limited. But we were lucky to 
have a fair proportion of superior pupils, even in those small advanced 
classes that composed the paper. It was our aim to accept only articles 
of worth-while content, and this objective necessarily limited con- 
tributors to that group having the broadest command of the foreign 
language. Therefore we concluded that the best way to administer 
such a paper was to let the superior students make it up and to let all 
the language classes read it, thus fulfilling a twofold purpose: com- 
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position practice for the advanced students, and reading exercise for 
the beginners. 

Our editorials were fairly scanty and on topics assigned. It is to 
be hoped that with maturity and more experience, confidence will in- 
spire more spontaneity and thoroughness in this field. Among other 
things the editorials discussed the aims of the journal, the values of a 
language fraternity, the advantages of the foreign magazines in the 
library, the “Instituto de las Espafias” and the usefulness of language 
study. 

Since so large a number of our students enter the teaching field, 
we started that section dealing with school problems. This practical, 
direct connection with education so often seems neglected in colleges. 
Therefore we furnished reports on State Teachers’ Meetings ; on the 
status of Spanish in our local schools ; on foreign educational systems ; 
on reading-knowledge experiments at the State University of Iowa; 
on the “Hispanic-Studies Course” at the University of New Mex- 
ico, etc. 

Frequently we followed the easy scheme of featuring the outstand- 
ing date or fiesta of the month, such as the days of Columbus and of 
Cervantes, Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc. We also collaborated with 
the Contemporary Literature class and with the Spanish Club pro- 
grams in choice of subject matter. 

There are several other devices and ideas we shall try to carry out 
in the future. For instance, a more extensive exchange of similar 
journals with other schools and a section for the reprinting of articles. 
The beginning made in this line last year proved a beneficial stimulant 
to our workers. We also hope to send our journal to schools in other 
countries in exchange for intellectual contributions. (Incidentally this 
might prove a worthy drop into that rather empty bucket of interna- 
tional understanding!) We expect to enliven our contests by prizes 
for which our loyal Spanish Club would raise the funds. Advertising 
of local traditionally Spanish events may also prove an advantage in 
our peculiar New Mexico setting. And we well could make use of 
more wit and cartoons. 

Below is a partial list of the articles treated which will illustrate 
the breadth and scope attempted. In addition we published ex- 
cerpts from foreign letters received. They came from Germany, 
Italy, Canada, Peru, and Mexico, some of them providing ex- 
tremely illuminating facts on political conditions, customs, life philos- 
ophy, etc. 
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Articles in Spanish: 

(1) “El porqué” (reasons for language study) ; (2) “La firma de 
Colén”; (3) “El testamento de Colén”; (4) “Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz”; (5) “La revolucién en Espafia”; (6) “La reunién de los pro- 
fesores de espafiol en Albuquerque”; (7) “Tongues of the Monte de 
Frank Dobie” (book review) ; (8) “El Macias de Larra” (review) ; 
(9) “La revista argentina Para Ti”; (10) “Dialogo: Los intereses de 
la vida de las sefioritas del Pert”; (11) “El Dia de Accién de Gra- 
cias”; (12) “La Academia Loretto” (history of a local Catholic 
school); (13) “El Curso Hispanic Studies en la Universidad” ; 
(14) “La importancia de Fernan Caballero”; (15) “Una corrida de 
toros en Tortugas” (local fiesta) ; (16) “Mexican Interlude de Jack- 
son” (book review); (17) “El sefior Polanyi sobre la situacién en 
Espafia” (interview with a visiting lecturer); (18) “Una visita a 
Grecia” (interview) ; (19) “Mi primer juego de futbol” (impressions 
of a foreigner); (20) “Las costumbres de la Navidad en varios 
paises” ; (21) “El Afio Nuevo en el Pert” ; (22) “El valor del Bulletin 
Board”; (23) “La fiesta de los indios en Tortugas” (local fiesta) ; 
(24) “Amenidades” (review of a magazine); (25) “El Comercio” 
(review of a Peruvian newspaper); (26) “El Cinco de febrero” ; 
(27) “Una representacién de Cancién de cuna” (play review) ; (28) 
“La opinion sobre Bolivar en el Pert”; (29) “Las escuelas del Por- 
tugal”; (30) “El femenismo en el Pert”; (31) “Palabras mezcladas” 
(borrowed words) ; (32) “Las actividades del Club Espafiol” ; (33) 
“La representacién de Dota Clarines” (play review); (34) “Cer- 
vantes”; (35) “La mujer en oficinas publicas”; (36) “El momento 
mas aturdido de mi vida”; (37) “El profesor ideal” ; (38) “Paradox 
Rey” (book review) ; (39) “La gloria peruana” ; (40) El francés en 
Louisiana.” 

Articles in French: 


(1) “Résultat d’un expériment dans l’enseignement du francais 
chez l'Université de Iowa”; (2) “Les écoles frangaises”; (3) “La 
féte de Hallowe’en” ; (4) “L’ esprit international” (review of Inter- 
national Relations Club organ) ; (5) “Honoré de Balzac.” 


Articles in German: 


(1) “Die frueheren Verbindungen in Deutschland”; (2) “Hoch- 
schule und Ausland” (review of a magazine); (3) “Weihnachts 
Kochrezepte.” 


Our “Polyglot” helps to create a bond of unity between all enrolled 
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in the department. It adds much to the general participation and 
genuine interest in all our undertakings. Students take pride in turn- 
ing out an unusually fine number and in mailing it out to various 
parts of the world. They are eager for the distinction of contributing, 
and in these days of strong competition from sports and “society,” 
we can well use any scheme kindling language enthusiasm. 

At the end of the year, a questionnaire to all participants investi- 
gated their reactions. “Is the language journal worth while?” Unani- 
mous assent! All stressed also an increased active vocabulary and 
even more, the wider reading scope covered. For the latter purpose 
we provided on a special table a selection of current foreign magazines 
and newspapers, as well as a bulletin board with clippings. Thus 
language study took on a more real and actual form. 

Thus after a year’s experimentation we conclude that all the 
efforts, energy and “leisure” hours put in by the teacher with proof- 
reading, supervising, and conferences were after all worth while, as 
shown by the results listed: (1) increased reading and writing effi- 
ciency ; (2) an interest aroused and maintained in world and commu- 
nity problems, in education, literature, et cetera; (3) an excellent 
occasion to use both individual and group projects as in the dialogue 
articles; (4) an opportunity for the brilliant student, so often neg- 
lected, to exercise originality, initiative, and leadership; (5) a chance 
to learn to love work for its own sake and not for a grade; (6) a true 
stimulant for unselfish co-operation and practical virtues; (7) direct 
contact with the problems of life. 

This fall prospects are very bright. We have been particularly 
fortunate in available material for our first issue. About a dozen 
people had visited Mexico during last summer, and kindly consented 
to granting interviews with our reporters. Each of these was assigned 
a different phase for study. The visitors had a great variety of in- 
terests and exercised their power of observation discriminatingly. 
They had not traveled together nor in tourist groups; they had gone 
with a purpose of their own in mind. Their opinions were recorded 
in dialogues or in brief essays. One discussed a variety of schools 
inspected ; another reviewed summer school activities as well as oppor- 
tunities for graduate work; another spoke of folk dancing and the 
theater; another of archeology and art; another of music. Impres- 
sions of people encountered, their characteristics and amusements, 
governmental reforms, and the attitude of the classes toward each 
other attracted the attention of others. It can easily be seen that a 
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combination of all these reports would supply a fairly comprehensive 
view of our neighborland. 

Our next project is the correlation of modern New Mexico with 
its Spanish past. Again we praise our luck in having interesting old 
“old-timers” willing to assist us. Only fifty years ago this state 
showed quite a different appearance. History will gain significance 
and vividness by this first-hand contact. We hope more reading in 
both English and Spanish will result, and also a keener appreciation 
for native arts and crafts. Our legends and traditions, pottery, weav- 
ing, carving, and building, etc., should be fostered and kept alive. 
The tendency toward standardization and uniform modernization 
would sweep away this precious heritage. Too often a silly snobbish- 
ness toward Hispanic culture and customs exists, especially among 
young people. Perhaps we can counteract this, and in this manner 
create more good will and real appreciation right here at home. 


Cart A. TYRE 


New Mexico State COLLEGE, 
State Co.Luece, N.M. 























ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
December 30-31, 1937 


Drake Hore, Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30 


1:00 P.M. Registration, Drake Hotel 


Tickets for banquet ($2.15) should be reserved in advance and pur- 
chased at this time. Registration table will also be open from beginning 
of MLA meeting on December 28. 


2:15 P.M. Afternoon Session, Tower Room, Drake Hotel 
Presiding: Epw1n B. Piace, Northwestern University, President, 
A.A.T.S. 


Address of Welcome: Mrs. Myra A. Wuitworts, President Chicago 
Chapter 


Address of Welcome: ArTHUR HAMILTON, representing University of 
Illinois and Illinois Chapter 


“Baroja y la Popularidad,” J. A. BALserro, University of Illinois 
“Generations, Literary and Otherwise,” Joaguin Orteca, University 
of Wisconsin 


“Romanticism in Spain and Spanish Romanticism,” F. Courtney Tarr, 
Princeton University 


“Motion Pictures of Spanish Vowel Sounds,” C. E. ParRMENTER, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


“Fiction of Adventure in Spain and the Chronicles of the Discovery,” 
Rupo_px ScHEVILL, University of California 


5:00 P.M. Meeting of Executive Council, Parlor G, Drake Hotel 


7:30 P.M. Banquet, Grand Ballroom, Drake Hotel 
Toastmaster, Joun D. Frtz-Geratp, University of Arizona 
Palabras de bienvida, Jost A. Batsetro, University of Illinois 
Contributed Number, Chicago Pan American League 


“A Modern-Language Teacher’s Dream,” Directed by Grace Lépez 
Diaz, Crane Technical High School, Chicago 


Presidential Address, Epw1n B. Piace, Northwestern University 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31 
9:00 A.M. Morning Session, Tower Room, Drake Hotel 


Presiding: Epwin B. Pace, Northwestern University, President, 
A.A.T.S. 


“The Foreign Languages in the Stanford Language Arts Investiga- 
tion,” Water V. Kautrers, Stanford University 

“A Demonstration of a Teaching Technique for Teaching Elementary 
Spanish,” W. S. Henprrx, Ohio State University 


“Investigacion sobre el ritmo de la prosa espafiola,” R. BRENEs-MeEsén, 
Northwestern University 


“Chaco War Literature,” Witt1s Knapp Jones, Miami University 
“Saber y querer,” Jos& MarteL, Delegate of the New York Chapter 


“La Influencia de la historia etiépica de Heliodoro en Espajfia,” 
AmeEnrico Castro, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid, and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon and Business Session, French Room, Drake Hotel 


Presiding: Epwin B. Piace, Northwestern University, President, 
A.A.T.S. 


RESERVATIONS 


Information about reservations will be found in the advertising pages 
on the back of the ballot. Members are specially requested to make their 
reservation at once for the banquet. 


NOTICE 


Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson, of the Chicago Art Institute, announces 
that the Spanish Room will be open from 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. daily during 
the meetings. 


BALLOT 
A ballot for voting will be found on the last advertising page. 


WINNERS OF A.A.T.S. MEDALS, SCHOOL YEAR 1936-37 


Arkansas 
Little Rock 
Little Rock High School, Evelyn Heard, Ruth Nixon 


California 


Coalinga 
Coalinga Union High School, Wayne Harrold 
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Long Beach ; 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Dolores Kiesan, William Moreno, 
Albert Esclan 
Los Angeles 
Belmont High School, Maurice Plank 
George Washington High School, Edith Davies 
Los Angeles High School 
June, 1936—Takio Kamamatsu, Florence Taplin, Boyd Harris 
January, 1937—Ann Barbara, Robert Wise 
June, 1937—Virginia Lou Young, Patricia Dudley 
San Pedro 
San Pedro High School, Gino Di Biasi, Gilbert Van Camp 


Colorado 
Denver 

North High School, Catherine Hanks, Faustine Baca 
East High School, Mary Judson 
(A note from Miss Edmiston of East High School states that Mary 
Roberts, Muriel Lindstrom, Evelyn Swanson, William Burnham, Jean 
Banta, Lucile Girardet, Evangeline Martinez, Nona Dawe, and Clare 
Funk have also earned the right to receive the A.A.T.S. Medal, but 
students there are required to pay for their medals. Miss Judson is the 
only one to order the medal thus far.) 


New York 


New York City (term ending January, 1937) 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Ida Seltzer 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Frank Bummara 
Bay Ridge High School, Josephine Lamartino 
Bayside High School, Ruth A. Brownley 
Benjamin Franklin High School, George Cohen 
Boys’ High School, Anthony Rabito 
Bryant High School, Albert Bernal 
Bushwick High School, John V. Falconieri 
Curtis High School, Dominic Rosa 
DeWitt Clinton High School, Richard Dietz, William Teruel 
Eastern District High School, Caroline Rich 
Erasmus Hall High School, Herman Rosenthal 
Evander Childs High School, Vivian Simon 
Far Rockaway High School, Richard Maiello 
Flushing High School, Beatrice Franzone 
Franklin K. Lane High School, John Swidinsky 
George Washington High School, Jane Ward 
Girls’ High School, Pauline Mosca 
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Girls’ Commercial High School, Beatrice Grodman 
Grover Cleveland High School, Lawrence Vesper 
Haaren High School, Gertrude Von Lienen 
Jamaica High School, Vincenza Napolitano 
James Madison High School, Michael Guida 
James Monroe High School, Estelle Smerkins 
John Adams High School, Murray Goldman 

Julia Richman High School, Anna Patterson 
Manual Training High School, Esther Ort 
Morris High School, Timothy Deignan, Mary Fernan 
New Dorp High School, Mildred Schulman 

New Utrecht High School, Samuel Goldstein 
Port Richmond High School, Helen C. Brytczuk 
Richmond Hill High School, Joseph Guty 

Samuel J. Tilden High School, Frank Caputo 
Seward Park High School, Florence Amdurer 
Straub Textile High School, Carmen Lata 
Stuyvesant High School, Oliver Anderson 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Roslyn Barnett 
Tottenville High School, Marian Patterson 
Wadleigh High School, Rachel Milano 
Washington Irving High School, Gussie Bergman 
Townsend Harris High School, Jerry Monicelli 


New York City (term ending June, 1937) 


Abraham Lincoln High School, Robert Sardifias 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Ramén Jiménez 
Bay Ridge High School, Marion Kohler 

Bayside High School, Joan Roke 

Benjamin Franklin High School, Michael Walsh 
Boys’ High School, Sam Manson 

Bryant High School, Frederick Blissert 

Bushwick High School, Wm. P. Sweeney 
Commerce High School, Richard Levy 

Curtis High School, Alden Willner 

DeWitt Clinton High School, Kenneth Vieser, Martin Richman 
Eastern District High School, Mary Greco 
Erasmus Hall High School, Ralph Campanale 
Evander Childs High School, Lenore Sheff 

Far Rockaway High School, John Higgins 
Flushing High School, Howard Hasbrouck 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Maurice Geller 
George Washington High School, Edythe Parody 
Girls’ High School, Helen Haques 
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Girls’ Commercial High School, Florence Stigliabotti 
Grover Cleveland High School, Vincent McDonald 
Haaren High School, Julius Sorkowitz 

James Madison High School, Irving Cawood 
Jamaica High School, Pasquale Vacchione 

James Monroe High School, Harriet Davidow 
John Adams High School, Josephine Sabatino 
Julia Richman High School, Rose Marie Vizcarrondo 
Manual Training High School, David McClymont 
Morris High School, Irene Brook, Milton Litvin 
New Dorp High School, Doris Dunn 

Newton High School, Agnes Young 

New Utrecht High School, Mildred Miller 

Port Richmond High School, Orion Fowler 
Richmond Hill High School, Elwood Otto 

Samuel J. Tilden High School, Joseph Schnall 
Seward Park High School, Neddie Schneider 
Straub Textile High School, Marion Sullivan 
Stuyvesant High School, Arthur Weinstock 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Louis Untracht 
Tottenville High School, Helen Scimeca 

Wadleigh High School, Gertrude Levy 
Washington Irving High School, Mary Vanek 
Townsend Harris High School, David Listchinsky 


Ohio 
Lakewood 
Lakewood High School, Florence Sells, William Elligott 
Cincinnati 


Hughes High School, June Austin, Edward Schwaegerle 


Oregon 


Portland ; 
Washington High School (Class of W. ’37), Keith Cooper, Leonard 


Wacks 


Washington High School (Class of S. ’37), Ruth Rogers, Mario Rossi 


Texas 


Austin 


University High School, Grace Klein 


San Jacinto High School, Roger Cratin, Roy Travis, Charlotte Ann 


Pope, Julia Rosenfeld, Judy Biossat 
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Houston 
Sam Houston High School, Jane Sullivan, Vivian Pennington, Opal 
Smith 
Milby High School, Robert Perkins, June Siegert 
San Jacinto High School, Velma Morgan, Rose Phillips 


“BRAVE NEW WORLD” 


A vast education program through radio, backed by the United States 
government to promote further the good-neighbor policy of this country 
with Latin America, has been begun by the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior. Beginning November 1, and continuing 
through April 25, 1938, “Brave New World” will be heard every Monday 
night over the Columbia Broadcasting System at these hours: 10:30—- 
11:00 Eastern Standard Time; 9:30-10:00 Central Standard Time; 8 :30- 
9:00 Mountain Time; and 7:30-8:00 Pacific Time. This series of pro- 
grams is intended to combine the most dramatic elements in Latin-American 
life with an accurate outline of Latin-American history. The titles of 
these programs are as follows: (1) “Conquerors of a New World” [Cortez, 
Pizarro, Balboa]; (2) “The Empire of the Sun” [The Incas of Peru]; 
(3)“The Magnificent Mayans”; (4) “Voices in the Wilderness” [Padre 
Las Casas, Rondan of Brazil]; (5) “The Damon and Pythias of the Revo- 
lution” [Andrés Bello, Olmedo, Miranda, and Bolivar]; (6) “America’s 
Most Famous Interview” [Bolivar and San Martin]; (7) “Early Efforts 
for an American League of Nations” [Bolivar’s Congress of Panama, 
1826]; (8) “Christ of the Andes”; (9) “The Schoolmaster President” 
[Domingo Sarmiento of Argentina]; (10) “The Beloved Ruler” [Dom 
Pedro II of Brazil] ; (11) “The Little Indian of Mexico” [Benito Juarez] ; 
(12) “A Caribbean Pilgrim” [Eugenio de Hostos of Puerto Rico]; (13) 
“Highlights in a Century of Pan-Americanism” [Henry Clay, James G. 
Blaine, Elihu Root, and Cordell Hull]; (14) “Ariel and Latin-American 
Idealists” [Rod6]; (15) “Amado Nervo and Rubén Dario—Modernist 
Poets”; (16) “Temples to Friendship” [Pan American Union, Hispanic 
Museum]; (17) “Breakfast from Below the Rio Grande” [food products] ; 
(18) “Inter-American Commerce—Unifier and Divider”; (19) “Carib- 
bean Cruise”; (20) “Wings over South America” [Scenes from an air- 
plane]; (21) “Down the Pan-American Highway”; (22) “The Land of 
Music” [folk-songs, symphonies, dances]; (23) “Art Endures”; (24) 
“Romance of Science”; (25) “The Struggle for Learning”; (26) “Mer- 
chants of Light.” 

Published material relating to these broadcasts may be obtained by 
writing to the Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS TO 
EXCHANGE LETTERS WITH THEIR CONTEMPO- 
RARIES IN SPANISH AMERICA 


In an attempt to facilitate the interchange of letters between students 
in secondary schools of the United States and different countries of Span- 
ish America, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of foreign languages in 
New York City schools, has obtained the semi-official co-operation of the 
departments of education in a few of those countries. Argentina has been 
particularly co-operative, and hundreds of letters are coming from students 
in Buenos Aires. The Ministry of Public Instruction in Argentina has 
appointed the Instituto Cultural Argentino Norteamericano, Maipt 686, 
Buenos Aires, to act as the central bureau to receive and distribute to stu- 
dents letters forwarded to that address from our students who are studying 
Spanish. Letters may be written in Spanish or/and English. Teachers of 
Spanish interested in securing participation for their pupils in this inter- 
esting activity have only to send or direct their young folks to send letters 
to the address given. (Postal rate, 3 cents per ounce.) Opportunities for 
exchange with other countries are also open, details of which may be se- 
cured by teachers who apply to the office of El Eco (edited by Mr. Wilkins), 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, N.Y., sending a self-ad- 
dressed long envelope bearing six cents in postage. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 


Professor Holland D. Roberts, president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, extended a cordial invitation to teachers of foreign 
languages to attend the meetings of the National Council which met at the 
Hotel Statler in Buffalo, November 25-27. The program follows. 


Friday Afternoon 


“Constructing a Cultural Basis for the English and Foreign Language Programs” 

Presiding, James B. THarp, Ohio State University 

“Builders Together” (a report of a Santa Barbara group program based on the 
chief national heritages within the community)—E. Louise Noyes, Santa 
Barbara High School, California 

“A Working Program in World-Culture” (reporting a tested approach to the 
unification of English and foreign languages)—F. J. McConvitzie, San 
Mateo High School, California 

“An Approach to a Creative Americanism through Basic Language” (a report 
of an orientation program in language arts at the Menlo School, Menlo 
Park, California)—Watter V. Kautrers, Stanford University and Menlo 
School and Junior College 

Discussion by audience and speakers 
Led by Litty Linpgutst, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Detroit 
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Saturday Morning 


“Suggestions for Co-operation between the National Council and the Modern 
Language Association”—Ernest C. Hassotp, University of Louisville 
(one of the presentations to be given in Section 4: “Services that the Na- 
tional Council Can Give College Teachers of English”) 


SPANISH GLEE CLUB 


Editor of HisPANIA 
Stanford University, California 
Dear Sir: 

This letter to you is in the nature of a personal communication from 
me as an individual and not as representing any organization. 

If you think that the contents hereof will be of interest to any of the 
readers of Hispania, I shall be happy to have this letter or parts thereof 
printed in it. 

For some time I have been the director of the city-wide Glee Club of 
the Spanish Teachers of New York City, that is, of the New York Chap- 
ter of our Association. This Glee Club meets every week for three hours, 
and the members consist of students in the high schools and colleges of 
our city who are interested in learning the words and music of Spanish 
and Spanish-American songs and singing them. During our weekly 
meeting, they are taught these songs to their great enjoyment, as well as 
with the result of improving their pronunciation and knowledge of the 
culture and folk lore of Spanish-speaking countries. 

Is there an agency in the National Association which makes it its busi- 
ness to supply words and music to any chapter which may not have the 
facilities we have? If there is none, I should like to offer a suggestion. 
Might it not be of great help to those Spanish teachers who are anxious to 
do Glee Club work, either in their classes or in their clubs, to have one 
single source to which they could write and get words and music for the 
songs they wish to sing? If there is no such agency, why not establish 
one? I think that we in New York are in a good position to furnish such 
services to members of the Association and I shall be glad to volunteer my 
services if they are thought of any value. Perhaps if the music were 
available, each chapter could have a group learning the same songs, so 
that if two cities, not very far from each other, had Glee Clubs individu- 
ally, these clubs could get together. With one or two rehearsals, they could 
sing together in a group. Perhaps some day the Association will be able 
to make provisions for one or more students to accompany the delegates 
to the National Convention, where they would know the same songs and 
the combined voices could entertain at such convention. 

Although there is a good deal of music available for Spanish-language 
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songs, very little of it has been arranged for four-part singing. In New 
York City we have done a great deal of four-part singing, but we have 
arranged our own music. Why duplicate effort? 

I send this suggestion for whatever it may be worth. 


Very cordially yours, 


Witii1am Wacus 
James Monroe Hicu ScHOOL 
Boynton Ave. aT 172p St. 
New York, N.Y. 


SERVICE BUREAU AT KANSAS STATE 


The Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers at the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia announces a new bulletin on Festivals 
and Holidays for Observance by French and Spanish Classes. Other serv- 
ices of the Bureau for Spanish teachers include lists of collateral reading 
texts, series for conversation, realia material, suggestions for language 
clubs, test on Spanish life and culture, and tests for first- and second-year 
high-school work. The Bureau also has annotated post-cards for loan 
and some illustrated booklets on Spain for distribution. Materials are 
sent to teachers for cost of postage. Address, Professor Minnie M. Miller. 























CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Mary ELEANOR PeEtERs, Chapter Adviser] 


Chicago—In an inspiring setting for its program, whose feature was 
a lecture on “Spanish Art,” by Dudley Crofts Watson, this chapter met, 
with an attendance of some two hundred members and friends, at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. (Other chapters please note, as a suggestion for 
meetings in those cities which have similar facilities and opportunities.) 

Florida—A meeting at the University of Florida, at Gainesville, drew 
an attendance of fifty-five. Dr. Margie Burks, of Florida State College 
for Women, gave a talk on “Federico Garcia Lorca,” and Leonie S. Eccles 
of Jacksonville presented the Duval County Language Program. At the 
afternoon session, Dr. Marion J. Hay, president of the chapter, led a 
discussion on textbooks. The chapter is making itself felt as an influence 
in state education by its work for the adoption by the state of multiple- 
choice textbooks. (The work of this chapter suggests valuable contribu- 
tions which might be made by other chapters to their state educational 
program. It is such work as this that can hold chapters together in worth- 
while activity, even if meetings are few, and the membership scattered. ) 

Illinois—The meeting on November 6 concerned itself chiefly with 
plans and preparation for the annual meeting. Mrs. Myra A. Whitworth, 
of Fenger High School, Chicago, and John Van Horne, of the University 
of Illinois, were appointed on the committee for the arrangements for the 
meeting. Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the chapter in recognition of his long and vital interest in Spanish 
studies in Illinois. A committee will be appointed to work on co-operation 
with French and German teachers of the state in the interest of language 
teaching. (Another suggestion for those chapters which are seeking moti- 
vation or increased interest. In one state, I am informed, there is such 
marked hostility on the part of teachers of another language that all lan- 
guage teaching is suffering as a result. This is a situation to be greatly 
deplored, and we shall watch with interest the method and the results of 
this committee of Illinois Chapter.) 

Llano Estacado—Twenty-three members met on October 16, at Lub- 
bock, Texas, for an afternoon meeting, followed by tea and conversation. 
Discussion centered on the annual contests, and it was decided to award 
the medal of the Association to the winners of district contests, and that 
of the Hispanic Society to the finalist. 

Minneapolis—Although there has been no meeting of this chapter, 
recently, the secretary has earned a place for it in these notes by her report 
of that fact, together with the list of new officers. (Secretaries of other 
chapters—go ye and do likewise! Even a negative report is welcome, for 
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it indicates that even if unfavorable circumstances arise to prevent a meet- 
ing the members are not lacking in interest.) 

Northern California—There were stimulating meetings in October 
and November. The feature of the October meeting was the extremely 
interesting illustrated talk of our Editor, Dr. Alfred Coester, who de- 
scribed most graphically and entertainingly his airplane flight to Yucatan, 
and his study of the Maya ruins at Uxmal and Chichén Itza. He was 
followed by Mrs. Irene Hurley Watchers, who gave a_ vivacious 
account of the Spanish Club in Guadalajara, Mexico, of which she was 
an enthusiastic member. In November, we were fortunate in securing 
Professor John W. Gilmore, of the Department of Agriculture of the 
University of California, who has been appointed adviser to the Chilean 
government in the Department of Agriculture. His illustrated descrip- 
tion of his travels in that capacity gave an interesting insight into “Some 
Aspects of Rural Chile.” The same program provided a most unusual 
treat—the beautiful reading, by Professor Arturo Torres-Rioseco, of the 
University of California, of his own poems and those of other Chilean 
poets. It is seldom that we have an opportunity like this of hearing Span- 
ish poetry read by one who is himself a poet. (One point of value to 
other chapters may be suggested here. The Annual Teachers’ Institute has 
adopted a policy of permitting such meetings as these, held throughout the 
year, to count as one unit each of Institute credit. Perhaps this idea could 
be developed in other states. Aside from the satisfaction of having our 
subject given recognition per se, it might be possible for widely separated 
members to meet in their own vicinity as sections of the parent chapter, 
to which reports might be sent for inclusion in the report prepared for the 
annual meeting held with a state teachers’ meeting.) 

Northern Ohio—At a business and social meeting held at the home of 
Miss Vesta Condon, on the evening of October 29, much interest was 
shown in the moving-pictures in color which the hostess had taken on her 
recent visit to Mexico. (This idea of an evening meeting, for a chapter, 
or for a chapter section, may be a valuable suggestion as a means of draw- 
ing together groups who might otherwise consider their number too small 
for regular meetings. ) 

Northwest—At a luncheon meeting on October 25, teachers from 
Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Olympia, and other towns near Seattle gathered 
to hear Miss Jessie Lichtenberger, of Broadway High School, describe her 
trip “Around South America.” Piano selections were given by Mr. C. R. 
Greeley, of the University of Washington. 

Oregon—This chapter continues to have its frequent meetings, with 
Spanish conversation, and accounts of travel by its members, book reviews, 
songs, and so forth. The speaker at a recent gathering was Dr. Leavitt O. 
Wright, who described his latest trip to Mexico. Plans are being made 
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for showing the moving picture La Hermana San Sulpicio on December 9, 
under the sponsorship of all the Portland schools with a department of 
Spanish. Admission will be ten cents, to attract all students and make it 
possible for them to attend. Following its policy of reaching out into the 
state to draw together all teachers of Spanish, the chapter is having a 
Christmas tea for all these teachers. 

Texas—There was a record attendance on October 11, gathered to hear 
the glowing accounts of the seven members who traveled over the Ameri- 
cas during the summer. While the program was arranged to include the 
following brief talks, the enthusiasm of the travelers led to a lively give- 
and-take of their respective experiences, with the result that the meeting 
was a most entertaining one: “An Experimental School in Mexico City,” 
by Miss Dorothy Schons; “Life in Guadalajara,” by Dr. E. R. Sims; 
“The Libraries of South America,” by Dr. J. R. Spell; “Guatemala, the 
Perfect Vacation Spot,” by Miss Nina Lee Weisinger; “High Points of 
Interest in Cuba, Colombia, and Central America,” by Mrs. M. K. Kress. 
The November meeting will present a round-table discussion of Pio 
Baroja and Paradox, Rey. 


MARGINALIA 


The past month your adviser has been torn by varied emotions, ranging 
from depression through anxiety to enthusiasm. I am glad that the en- 
thusiasm came along in time to pull me out of my slough of despond. 

First—the depression: The news of the disruption of our splendid 
New England Chapter. That’s the worst catastrophe we have ever had to 
face. It is my earnest hope that, though the members of this chapter have 
agreed to disagree among themselves, they will remain members of the 
Association. As teachers of Spanish they cannot possibly lose all interest 
in the motive for our existence as an organization. Men and women of 
their intellectual acumen cannot deliberately and permanently injure their 
own interests by refusing to avail themselves of the valuable material in 
Hispania because of personal animus in an exceptional crisis. Officers 
make mistakes, but their terms of office are limited. On the other hand 
HIsPANIA remains. Under the leadership of our present Editor, it lives 
up to the lemma printed every month on the cover: “A JourNAL DEvoTED 
TO THE INTERESTS OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH.” 

Second: The difficulty of some chapters in overcoming the limitations 
of distance has caused me many anxious moments, lest it prove in some 
cases insurmountable and cause the disbanding of one of our chapters. 

This problem, a very real one, has led me to consider the possibility 
of maintaining chapter unity by means of a sort of federal plan, whereby 
sections may be formed for local meetings, or meetings with district assem- 
blies required by some state education systems. These sections could send 
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reports to the annual meeting of the chapter which is often held con- 
currently with a general state teachers’ meeting. 

The success of Llano Estacado Chapter in holding meetings in rota- 
tion in neighboring towns leads me to believe that a similar system could 
be successfully developed in other places. 

More troubling even than this difficulty of arranging convenient and 
frequent meetings is the statement made by one of our members, that there 
seems to be no new and stimulating material for programs at the meet- 
ings. This came as a definite shock, for I have been most enthusiastic over 
the great quantity of new material available through the pages of His- 
PANIA, through more opportunities for travel, through openings for real 
service to state education, through co-operation with other departments of 
the curriculum, through chapter bulletins, through radio—to mention only 
a few sources of inspiration. 

To meet this objection I take the liberty of including here some of 
the suggestions I have made in personal letters. In addition, let me call 
especial attention to the reports of the chapters in this issue, for they show 
much initiative and suggest fascinating topics for holding the interest of 
an audience as well as for a unity in purposeful work between meetings. 

First let me urge again that Hispant1a be not only read by the mem- 
bers but used as a source of program material both at chapter meetings 
and in the classroom. An excellent subject for a meeting would be the 
reading of a selected article, with the spontaneous discussion which this 
would inspire. 

“In my Pan American Club I make a point of drawing our speakers 
from our own junior college faculty, with the result that many who 
scoffed at Spanish are now much more interested in it and are not so ready 
to advise their students against the subject. The head of the Commercial 
Department has given two excellent talks on the geography of Latin 
America; the professors of history and social studies, the geology men, 
the art and music teachers, the German professor (“Germans in South 
America”), a French teacher who has traveled in Guatemala and Mexico, 
the dramatics teacher—all of these, and others, have most enthusiastically 
co-operated with me and it has materially helped to combat the hostility 
which has definitely threatened us. 

“This principle of co-ordination was the feature of our last chapter 
meeting in San Francisco, when our speaker was from the department of 
agriculture at the University of California. It was the consensus of 
opinion that the oftener we could secure speakers from outside our subject, 
the better it would be for all of us, as it would make for mutual under- 
Standing and friendliness. 

“Such a bulletin as De Vez en Cuando, which our chapter issues, would 
furnish common ground for the development and maintenance of interest 
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among scattered members. The lists of books and current magazine articles 
which it gives, with annotations, could well be drawn on for programs, 
both provocative and interesting.” 

Each chapter has already received from me the notice of the program 
“Brave New World” on the Columbia Broadcasting System, sponsored 
by the Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior. I 
also recommend the talks of Edward Tomlinson on “The Other Ameri- 
cas.” Mr. Tomlinson is not on the air just now, but is making a lecture 
tour, and some of you may have the opportunity of hearing him. He will 
give ayother air series after his return from his forthcoming trip to 
South/America. The Pan American Union is broadcasting a series on 
Fridays, at 8:00 p.m., from station WIXAL of Boston. Don’t forget the 
well-prepared material of Panorama, issued by the Pan American Union. 
With all these sources, it seems incredible that fresh and stimulating pro- 
grams should be difficult of planning. 

Third: ; Albricias! We have a new chapter! El Paso teachers have 
organized the Rio Grande Chapter and are setting to work with zest and 
purpose. This new member is all the more welcome in that, under a new 
name, it is the revival of our El Paso Chapter, which has been so long 
on the inactive list. May it live long and prosper! To this “new baby” in 
particular, and to all the chapters now counted among my tried and true 
friends through the interesting correspondence I have had with them, 


j Felices Pascuas y Feliz Atio Nuevo! 











LITERARY PERIODICALS 


[Department conducted by ProressoR HELEN Putrprs Houck, Associate Editor] 


Navarro Tomas on the Character Value of Voice in Literature. 
Madrid, nim. 2 (May, 1937), pp. 127-34. 


The eminent scholar who has devoted years to the study of voice and 
language, in his recent article “Datos literarios sobre el valor fisonémico 
de la voz,” applies his skill and observation to bringing out fine shades in 
literature. 

The voice, he says, characterizes the individual more completely than 
does even the face or the figure. The quality of the voice is determined by 
the physiological formation and by the manner of using the breath. This 
manner, in turn, is influenced by tradition and by various physiological 
and psychological causes. So subtle is the differentiation that a well-known 
voice may be recognized in a chorus, either of singing or speech, just as 
surely as a single instrument may be picked out from an orchestra. An 
illustration is drawn from Juan Menéndez Pidal’s Lux aeterna, in which 
the heroine recognizes her lover’s voice in the glad chorus of rondadores; 
and her father, hoping for the sound of her “blue” voice amid the “poly- 
chrome skein” of the nuns’ choir, realizes that she is not among them. 

To the blind man the voice expresses the whole personality of those 
whom he knows. Classic examples are found in the old story of blind 
Isaac and his sons, in the blind beggar of Lazarillo de Tormes, the blind 
bishop in Azorin’s Don Juan, the familiar type of the “ciego decidor y 
callejero” such as Pedro in Cervantes’ Pedro de Urdemalas and the similar 
figures in Valle-Inclan’s Marqués de Bradomin and Flor de santidad. 

Even in man’s relation to animals, the recognition of the voice plays 
an important part, as for instance the dog knowing his master’s voice and 
vice versa, the farmer recognizing the lowing of his ox, the neigh of his 
horse, or the bray of his donkey. A perfect literary example of this is the 
episode of Don Quijote in which Sancho Panza and his rucio fall into 
the pit. Not only do Sancho and the knight recognize each other’s voice, 
but the donkey, seeming to sense the situation, brays sonorously, drawing 
from Don Quijote the humorous comment: “Famoso testigo; el rebuzno 
conozco.somo si lo pariera, y tu voz oigo, Sancho amigo.” Céspedes y 
Meneses in El soldado Pindaro presents a comical scene of a stolen mule 
which recognizes the voice of its master, chatting at a window, and makes 
known its presence by its “bestial idioma.” 

Conversely, the voice may be used to prevent recognition by being em- 
ployed in falsetto tone, an effect accomplished by raising and contracting 
the larynx. This practice is a regular part of the Carnival disguise. An 
instance occurs in El soldado Pindaro and another in Cervantes’ La fuerza 
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de la sangre, where it is reinforced by the use of bad Castilian mingled with 
Portuguese. Likewise, the complete absence of voice—silence—may be 
used effectively to prevent recognition, as Leonarda’s abstinence from 
speech in Lope’s Amar sin saber a quién. And finally, there is the situation 
of one’s hearing a strange voice instead of the one expected, as occurs in 
the case of Lazarillo and the padre Anselmo in the Second Part of Lazarillo 
de Tormes. 

Given the important réle of the voice, it is interesting to note the prac- 
tice of the Siglo de oro dramatists with regard to it. As Morley points 
out in the Bulletin Hispanique of 1923-1924, they are notably inconsistent. 
Since in that type of drama complication of plot is the underlying prin- 
ciple, recognition by means of the voice is observed only when it furthers 
the action ; otherwise, realism in this respect is completely disregarded. In 
the works of Lope, Tirso, Vélez de Guevara, Ruiz de Alarcon, and Calderén, 
contradictory examples may be cited, sometimes from the same play, El 
acero de Madrid, for example. In Don Gil de las calzas verdes one char- 
acter supplants another repeatedly, the obstacle of the voice not being 
taken into account. Calderén ignores the réle of the voice in El alcalde 
de Zalamea, El mdgico prodigioso, and La nitia de Gomez Arias. On the 
other hand, he makes it the dramatic principle in La desdicha de la voz. 
Rojas also, in Cada cual lo que le toca, uses tellingly the device of recog- 
nition by the spoken word. 

The more realism and minute psychological observation enter into the 
author’s method, pushing into the background mere complication of action, 
the greater is the importance attached to the voice. Castillo Solérzano’s 
La garduiia de Sevilla offers only two passages in favor of the principle 
and four against. Céspedes y Meneses’ El espatiol Gerardo contains eight 
passages on the subject, all realistic. In El soldado Pindaro also, he uses 
the same technique to good effect. 

Cervantes, the great realist, is the Siglo de oro author in whose works 
occurs the greatest number of instances and the most telling ones, inasmuch 
as they seem generally to be introduced not for the purpose of furthering 
the plot but as the natural outcome of the circumstances. Besides the 
passage already cited from Don Quijote, there are abundant instances in 
the same work. The Novelas ejemplares offer others. In La espafiola 
inglesa Isabel and her mother recognize each other at the English court 
through the voice; in La fuerza de la sangre Leocadia upbraids her abductor 
for his silence in the darkened room; in El gallardo espatiol Don Fernando 
is known by his voice, in spite of the Moorish costume, and Don Juan 
de Valderrama thinks he recognizes his sister under her Moorish veil, the 
whole scene being permeated by the motif of the voice. Even in Persiles 
and Galatea, the least realistic of Cervantes’ works, the voice motif abounds. 
Yet Cervantes slips occasionally, when the furtherance of the action de- 
mands it, as when Don Quijote fails to recognize Sansén Carrasco in the 
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Caballero de los Espejos and the Caballero de la Blanca Luna. On the 
whole, Céspedes y Meneses is more consistent proportionally, though ref- 
erences to the voice are very much less frequent in his works than in those 
of Cervantes. 

Passing on to the period of Romanticism, one rarely finds that the réle 
of the voice is neglected or used inconsistently. Indeed it is often used 
most effectively, as in the final scene of Don Alvaro, in which the pro- 
tagonist and his sister recognize each other at once by that means. In 
Don Juan Tenorio there occurs a surprising case of neglect of this point: 
Don Diego’s failure to recognize his son until the disguise is torn off. 
Perhaps Zorrilla expected the actor to alter his voice, or perhaps the 
Siglo de oro atmosphere of the play made the convention acceptable. 

As we come down to contemporary times, we find authors giving even 
more attention to the important rdéle of the voice. Octavio Picén in Dulce 
y sabrosa, Palacio Valdés in Santa Rogelia, Gomez de la Serna in El 
secreto del acucducto, use with great dramatic power and at climactic 
moments the principle of recognition by the voice. 

Of all sense impressions, the sound of the voice is the most persistent in 
memory and has the greatest power of evocation of the past. This fact is 
recognized and utilized in Azorin’s Dofia Inés, in Pérez de Ayala’s Belar- 
mino, in Valle-Inclan’s Sonata de primavera and El resplandor de la 
hoguera. 

Through recent developments in radio the voice comes into its own com- 
pletely. As the silent cinema was the art of form and of facial expression, 
so the radio is the pure art of oral expression. By means of radio drama 
we, like the blind, enter the realm of pure acoustics and receive impres- 
sions of personality through sheer sound, unaided by form, costume, 
setting, or facial expression. The stage actor’s censurable practice of using 
the same voice for various characters is inexcusable and intolerable in a 
radio actor. 

It is strange that, with all the facility we have in recognizing the voices 
of others, we experience great difficulty in identifying our own. Individuals 
listening to the gramophone records made for the Archivo de la Palabra 
del Centro de Estudios Histéricos have found no trouble in identifying the 
voices of their friends and acquaintances, but either have failed to recog- 
nize their own or have considered them unnatural. The reason is that each 
individual hears his own voice through two avenues : external and internal. 
Perhaps the latter is the principal factor in our impressions of our own 
voices. If one speaks with the outer ear closed artificially, the voice is still 
audible to the speaker. So the fact is that the voice heard by others does 
not sound the same as the voice heard by the speaker himself. The voice 
of each individual is something intimately his own, something which 
perishes with his physical body, without ever having been heard by any 
one but himself. 
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Centenary of Jorge Isaacs. Genio latino, Afio VIII, Num. 49, June, 1937, 
pp. 29-31. 


On April 1, 1937, Colombia and all the other Spanish-American na- 
tions joined in commemorating the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Jorge Isaacs, author of Maria, the best-known Romantic novel of the 
New World Hispanic countries. Guillermo Hernandez de Alba, in his 
article “Jorge Isaacs,” which appeared also in the June Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, sums up the life, character, and work of this be- 
loved Colombian writer. 

Isaacs was not a great epic hero, not a genius of the first water, but 
admirable as a man, esteemed and beloved as poet and novelist. On his 
mother’s side he was descended from the best blood of the Cauca Valley, 
and on his father’s side he was heir to the nostalgia of Israel. A gentle 
pilgrim on the bustling road of existence, he went quietly on his way. His 
life, though not very long, included many and varied activities. He sur- 
veyed and mapped the route for the dizzy road along the Dagua; he shoul- 
dered his rifle to lead a battalion in 1876; he was a member of four con- 
gresses and assemblies; he edited newspapers in defense of his political 
ideals ; he was consul-general to Chile, assistant director of public instruc- 
tion in Cali, secretary to one of the presidents of Colombia, director of 
public instruction in the state of Tolima, where he died on April 17, 1895. 
His educational duties and interests did not prevent him from joining 
the Codazzi Geographical Commission and the Mutis Botanical Expedi- 
tion, which reached virgin territory in the state of Magdalena. Here 
Isaacs’ gentle kindliness so endeared him to the fierce aborigines that he 
was able to make valuable contributions to the fields of ethnology and 
philology, furnishing a basis for permanent studies in those sciences. 

Isaacs’ literary career began rather early. One day in 1864 there ar- 
rived in Bogota, without other credentials than the pages of an album 
of verse, a young man twenty-six years old, pale of countenance, nervous 
of gesture, with a vague, serious look and a personality awakening in 
others a sense of melancholy. He was welcomed by the literary group 
of El Mosaico, which was then the guardian of the inner circle of letters. 
Among these youthful writers Isaacs was recognized as the foremost of 
the Romantic lyricists of Colombia. 

The Cauca Valley permeates every line of Isaacs’ poetry: its infinite 
distances, the murmuring river, the gentle breezes, the flight of herons 
and doves, the mists rising from the fertile lands. At the same time his 
verse breathes a faint oriental perfume, a nostalgic yearning like that of 
the Hebrew captives who “hung their harps on the willows by the rivers 
of Babylon.” 

Perhaps this melancholy was largely due to the love, impossible of 
realization, which the poet nevertheless cherished to the end of his life and 
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which he translated to the idyllic pages of Maria, his spiritual autobiogra- 
phy. “Maria,” said the poet Maya in his address at the Isaacs centenary 
celebration, “is more than a book. It is the sentimental code of a whole 
race, the lovers’ breviary of a nation, the faithful portrayal of a beautiful 
region, a vivid and exact handbook of local customs, a delightful treasury 
of fresh phrases and graceful turns of speech, a notable picture of patriar- 
chal customs, a sunswept gallery of mountain types and country lasses ... . 
But above all these things this novel, like the tales of chivalry, is a lofty 
and enduring lesson in idealism, an inspired textbook of fervent friend- 
ship and a treatise on purest love, in which death itself and the gloomy 
forebodings abounding in the book produce a supernatural atmosphere 
that makes the mystic tremble when he reads of the final mystery in 
words that by themselves illumine the night of the tomb.” 


A Poet’s Diary. Revista cubana, Afio VII, Num. 19-21, January-March, 

1937, pp. 55-77. 

In the same style of his Diario de un poeta recién casado—a mingling 
of fragmentary, unrelated bits of verse and prose, of description and 
meditation—Juan Ramon Jiménez gives his impressions of his recent 
journey to America. Selections from this work are published in the 
above-mentioned review under the title “De mi Diario poético, 1936-1937 
(fragmentos).” 

The poet’s impressions of present-day New York are compared with 
those of twenty years ago: the great city which then had “carne y alma 
visibles” and today “toda es mdéquina”; the beautiful Sundays of New 
York, which should have six Sundays and one Monday; the landscape to 
the north, differing no more from Andalusia than does Galicia; the moon, 
which is not the same moon as in Spain, because it reflects the life beneath 
it; anonymous Nature, the same everywhere. 

On the voyage to Puerto Rico the sea told him “nothing new,” but the 
trip was gladdened by Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Complete Poems, the 
only book he carried with him. 

Then come brief impressions of the new land: the many-colored hu- 
man types where the white man is “lo otro”; the poet reading his works 
aloud to blind children; the landscape, too pretty to be imposing; every- 
thing fragile, from clouds to dwellings, in such marked contrast to Spain’s 
“altos castillos eternos” ; the blue sea like pigment ready to be used to paint 
the sea; the concave, green waves of the sea about Haiti, like those of 
Botticelli’s “Birth of Venus.” 

A visit to Havana is made possible by an invitation to lecture there. A 
lovely poem on Havana is thrown in. The city reminds the poet of Huelva, 
Cadiz, Sevilla, and Moguer. 

At intervals throughout his diary, the poet intersperses brief passages, 
sometimes addressed to individual friends, embodying his views of what 
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poetry is and is not, offering a new classification of Spanish poetry. At 
other points he interjects translated bits from William Butler Yeats, AE., 
and Santayana. Here and there appears a nostalgic longing for Spain, 
for his quiet study in Madrid and the familiar sound of the tap on the 
door when Luisa, the criada, brings a letter. 


Venezuela to have a “Ciudad Universitaria.” Billiken, Afio XVIII, 
Num. 826, May, 1937, pp. 18-19. 


The town of Zulia, capital of the state of the same name, is soon to 
break ground for an ambitious project, we are told by José F. Ortega in 
an article called “Lo que sera la Ciudad Universitaria de Zulia.” The 
state and several individuals have donated land for the institution. It is 
planned to build up a school especially strong in technical and industrial 
work, in keeping with the tendencies of the region. The first unit will be 
the Liceo, which will be followed in order by the school of engineering, 
the technical and industrial school, the law school, the school of medicine, 
a hospital of six hundred beds, a clinic, and residences for the physicians. 

















CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 
[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


During 1936, before the outbreak of the civil war in Spain, special at- 
tention had been paid to books and literary affairs. A Camara Oficial del 
Libro de Madrid had been established; a Fiesta Nacional del Libro had 
been held in which over a thousand new books were exhibited, and prizes 
for the best books were given; a Congress of Writers was scheduled; book 
talks were given over the radio; over two hundred public libraries had been 
opened in rural districts, and one hundred more were in process of organi- 
zation. The second volume of the Historia de Espatia, Espatia Romana, 
directed by Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal, was published. This had been 
awaited with impatience by men of learning the world over. Other val- 
uable works appeared, and among these El siglo roméntico was notable. 

The author of El siglo romantico, Adolfo Salazar, was a musical critic 
on El Sol, a daily paper of high standing formerly issued in Madrid. 
Salazar is a prolific writer, and had previously published Musica y misicos 
de hoy, Sinfonia y ballet, La misica contempordnea en espatia, La misica 
actual en Espatia y sus problemas, La misica en el siglo XX, Programas 
de la sociedad nacional de musica, and other volumes, besides two transla- 
tions, seven original musical compositions, and had six more works in 
preparation. As books by Spanish writers devoted to music were not nu- 
merous in Spain, although there had been many translations, El siglo 
roméntico was considered an extraordinary event. It is not merely a work 
of musical criticism, but an analytic and synthetic study of a period in 
which little had been written in Spain. A series of essays, psychologic, 
biographic, descriptive, and at the same time critical, is devoted to the 
composers of the nineteenth century. These include Beethoven, Schubert, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Berlioz. Other chapters discuss the 
romantic opera of France and Italy, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, and 
post-romanticism. The author’s aim has been to present as complete a 
picture as possible of romantic music, rather than to write a history of 
romanticism; in his own words, “en recoger sus esencias para presentarlas 
en extrato al lector aficionado.” Instead of a textbook, since manuals of 
the history of the literature and music of the nineteenth century abound, 
Salazar has endeavored to investigate the deeper meaning of romanticism, 
the significance of the art of each of the subjects studied. The work is 
essentially Spanish and individualist, and presents word pictures as inter- 
pretative of character as those of the old Spanish masters of painting. 

Castelar, hombre del Sinai, by Benjamin Jarnés, in the series of Vidas 
espatiolas é hispanoamericanas del siglo XIX, appeared in the latter part 
of 1935, although in 1936 he published a new edition of his novel Viviana y 
Merlin, and his biography of the lyric poet of Seville, Doble agonia de 
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Bécquer. In outlining the career of the great Spanish orator and republi- 
can leader, Jarnés prefers to dwell on his literary qualifications rather than 
on his oratory, which he finds poesia castrense, and batalla de flores de 
papel. Notwithstanding his reputation as an orator, Jarnés states that 
Castelar did not have the ability to speak spontaneously and never trusted 
his oratory to improvisation. The sembrador de ideas republicanas carried 
this principle to such an extent that he was careful to avoid any rectifica- 
tion in Parliament that would have forced him to speak without having 
written his ideas beforehand. He was a writer who recited his pages, not 
the type of orator who offers welcome material for the reporters; a mag- 
nificent actor who declaimed his parts, with a prodigious memory for the 
content of his papers. He wrote so many books that they never have been 
widely read in Spain. To read them demands too great a sacrifice of time. 
In Spain, Jarnés criticizes, if a writer wishes to be read, he should produce 
very little. Homo unius libri is better than to be a man of many volumes. 
For this reason the mole castelariana is little studied, although his name 
rings out musically, as in former times did his discourses. Castelar’s 
works would go far toward helping aspiring orators to acquire the art of 
speech, the art of captivating by means of the spoken word, that art of 
fascinating which has become changed to the art of startling. 

As for Castelar’s voice, it was so appealing as to become his instru- 
mento de trabajo. His voice was his main charm as an orator; therein lay 
his style, his lure; the thought might be weak, the idea wandering, but it 
did not matter. The genius of eloquence spoke through his mouth. His 
voice bewitched his audience ; thoughts, words, gestures were forgotten, but 
the vitality of the man seemed to reach out on a slender line of voice, or it 
expanded into a flood of words now serene and tender, again fiery and 
powerful. It was one of the marvels of the nineteenth century, so that dis- 
cussion of Castelar without mention of his voice is impossible. It must 
have been as seductive as that of President Roosevelt, and it could hardly 
have been more charming. Castelar’s audience did not feel the need of 
knowing what he said, nor of understanding him. He was a poet talking in 
another language, but the people ran after him as the nervous fish in the 
water run after the hook. He was a charmer, a master of men, a tyrant. 
The lengthy thread of his discourse penetrated to the marrow, quickened 
the pulse. The people gave way before him as the wild beast before the 
whip. But would not Spain of the nineteenth century, and of the twentieth, 
too, gladly have given a dozen famous orators for a single leader? 

Castelar received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Letters in 
the University of Madrid in 1853. In 1856, after having worked as a jour- 
nalist and novelist, and having won fame as an orator, he became professor 
of history in that institution. He held this chair for nine years and then 
lost it because of an attack on the Queen in La Democracia, a radical 
journal. To escape death he became an exile in Switzerland and France. 
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One of his students was Jacinto Octavio Picén, whose recollections of 
Castelar as his professor when he was eighteen were that he seemed more 
like a romantic painter, a pagan sculptor, than a teacher, and that, to be 
able to understand him it was necessary to be already familiar with his- 
tory. “At that age his lessons entertained us in the same way that children 
in the country are charmed by the fireside tales of their grandparents. 
Since hearing him, I have always thought of history as seen through the 
prism through which he made me see it my first day in his class—as the 
march of humanity guided by progress toward the still distant promised 
lands of liberty and justice.” He visualizes Castelar as does Jarnés, as a 
Moses, the man of Sinai leading the people to the country of abundant 
harvests. Castelar was always less concerned over the nebulous future of 
his people than over the coinage of a dazzling phrase in the present. At 
the beginning of the revolution of 1868 he returned to his professorship 
in Spain. He became deputy to the Cortes, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
President of the Executive, but returned to Switzerland again after the 
pronunciamento in favor of Alfonso XII in 1874, and a year later resigned 
from the chair of history in the University of Madrid. 

He was back in Spain again in 1876; again he was elected to the Cortes, 
and held that position until 1893. Even during the reign of Alfonso XII 
Castelar clung to his republican ideal, but it became a philosophical repub- 
licanism, and he realized that evolution furthered Spanish progress more 
than revolution. He dreamed of Spain as a land of freedom, but he said 
that if it was not easy to make a king, it was more difficult to make a 
republic where there are no republicans. In 1893, with universal suffrage 
firmly established, he devoted his time to literary work. In this he found 
more financial reward than in the sphere of politics. He lived in Madrid, 
in the ward of Salamanca, surrounded by his books, and much sought 
after by his friends. 

Alejandro Ruiz de Grijalba, a greater admirer of Castelar than Jarnés, 
brings up the question as to what political party Castelar could subscribe 
to if he were living today, since he could not tolerate foreign intervention 
in Spanish politics, could not take orders from internationalists, could not 
take sides with those allied with Masonry, nor work with political parties 
influenced by the Vatican. 

Jarnés’ biography of Castelar is satisfying and instructive, his diction 
is fluent, and he is familiar with the conditions of the time of which he 
writes. Among his several biographies and novels one of the choicest is 
his San Alejo, a mingling of biography and legend. 

Salvador de Madariaga, in his novel El enemigo de Dios, takes a 
hunchback for his protagonist. It is common custom to pass deformed 
persons on the street with merely a glance of curiosity, but the genius of 
Madariaga has penetrated the psychology of these unfortunate beings, and 
the reader’s sympathy is aroused. Through the character of Don Morabito 
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life is seen from a new point of view. To him, with his crooked back and 
shrunken body, all things seemed hostile and vengeful, even God. Don 
Morabito thought that God reveled in his discomfiture and humiliation, 
and that he made him twisted, grotesque, through pure animosity. For him 
the only worth-while thing in life was wine—wine that diffused its pleasing 
warmth through his veins and arteries and gave him vigor to rail against 
existing conditions. Friends argued to convince Don Morabito that love 
is the greatest power in the world. Don Morabito was obstinate in his 
resistance, but in the end the love of a noble woman inspired him to a hap- 
pier outlook on life. To lighten his burden she was disposed to make a 
complete sacrifice of herself, but he found a way to prevent this by an act 
of immolation so great as to lift him to’the stature of a hero. The story is 
not altogether tragic, but is brightened by humor, and is full of action. 
This author unfailingly shows understanding of the weaknesses and suf- 
fering of humanity. He has won universal fame through his brilliant 
works, The Genius of Spain; Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards; his 
interpretation of conditions in his native country which was published in 
New York in 1930, and which bears the title Spain, and his book of politi- 
cal philosophy which came out last spring, Anarchy or Hierarchy. 

Pedro Juan Labarthe, with his story The Son of Two Nations, the 
private life of a Columbia student, won the interest and commendation of 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Havelock Ellis, Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal, 
Rabindranath Tagore, and many others of international renown. The Son 
of Two Nations is autobiographic and tells the story of Pedro, a young 
lad from Puerto Rico, his struggle to gain an education, and of his devoted 
mother whose life was one of continual sacrifice for him. The efforts of 
the pair to make a living in New York and keep him at the same time in 
school, are touching and appealing. His attempts to learn to speak “United 
States,” after having mastered good English in the Puerto Rican schools; 
his meeting with Jewish people for the first time, for there had been none 
in Puerto Rico; his experiences with students of the opposite sex and 
becoming accustomed to a moral code different from that in his home 
land; his reaction to divorce, his correspondence with prominent writers 
of many countries, fill the book with interest. He met all the Spanish 
writers who came to New York while he was there, Blasco Ibafiez, Concha 
Espina, Martinez Sierra. Pedro felt that his mission in the United States 
was to overcome the misunderstandings which exist in the minds of Ameri- 
cans about the Latin republics, and vice versa. His proposal of a Pan 
American League for the Western Hemisphere with the court to be opened 
in Puerto Rico drew letters of approval from Elihu Root and Senator 
Borah. Pedro thought Puerto Rico an appropriate place for the court, as 
it has the traditions of the Latin republics and belongs to the United 
States. Labarthe’s latest production is Estrias de suefios, a book of verse. 
The verse is lofty in thought, modernistic in trend, and, considering the 
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ambition and application of the author, shows promise that in time a third 
name may be added to the two who represent Puerto Rico in the field of 
poetry, José Gautier Benitez and Concha Meléndez. It may well be that 
through greater appreciation of the poetry of our Spanish American 
neighbors may develop Labarthe’s dream of a better understanding. 

Ernestina de Champourcin is the author of a book of verse which she 
entitles Cantico inGtil. With this work, in the opinion of Benjamin 
Jarnés, Ernestina de Champourcin advances to occupy one of the vacant 
chairs of the aérial Universal Academy of Poetry. While the meter and 
rhythm of the verses are not new, they strike so vibrant a note of internal 
tempest, rebellion, of hopeless restlessness, and of femininity and beauty 
that they cannot be described by the familiar definition of poetry that it is 
a copy of a copy of a copy. Two volumes of poetry have preceded Cdntico 
inttil: La voz en el viento and Ahora. A novel, La casa de enfrente, was 
published about the same time as this last book of verse, and Dias de olvido 
is promised for the future. 

El cura de Monleén, by Pio Baroja, appears in this author’s series 
called “La juventud perdida.” Javier Olaran, with whom the story is con- 
cerned, is truly a Barojan character, and Basque to the core. From his 
early days Javier had cherished the idea of devoting his life to the church. 
The women of the family encouraged him in this pious ambition, and a 
doting grandmother would humor him by laying a white cloth on a table 
and adding lighted tapers so that the youngster might play at presiding 
over a mass. His father, however, insisted that he was a weakling, with no 
vocation for the priesthood, and that he persisted in the notion only 
through stubbornness. Javier’s life is traced through seminaries in the 
Basque country, where he struggled to acquire Latin, the classics, rhetoric, 
and scholastic philosophy. Although in The Genius of Spain Salvador de 
Madariaga states that Baroja never condescends to make an effort to try 
to please his reader, unintentionally, perhaps, his descriptions of life in 
the Basque country prove gratifying. He makes the reader see the young 
seminarists bent over the crude desks listening to their austere professors, 
or out walking on cold winter days in the drizzle characteristic of the 
Basque region, wrapped in their heavy capes, boinmas over one ear, red 
scarfs crossed over their chests. When homesick the boys would talk in 
the Basque language and would tell about the members of their families, 
their cows, the romerias, or pilgrimages to a shrine, the dances at the 
crossroads; the flocks of sheep they drove to the mountains, and of the 
autumn nights beside the hearth when they roasted chestnuts and told 
stories. 

After being ordained, while waiting to be assigned to a parish, Javier 
took a trip to Paris and Rome, but he received no inspiration in the Eternal 
City and his impressions there only accentuated his love for Vasconia. 
For years he lived the quiet life of a village priest. In the modern Basque 
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industrial towns where there are iron mines and foundries he met many 
godless persons and infidels. He began to read atheistic books, and had 
not the faith to withstand them. So it turned out that his father had been 
right in insisting that Javier had no vocation for the priesthood. Baroja 
has developed the character of Javier along lines in harmony with his own 
pessimistic views. Madariaga, who understands Baroja possibly better 
than Baroja knows himself, decides that Baroja finds himself out of tune 
with his time, and that, with his fanatical devotion to Truth, his intense 
loyalty, his sympathy for suffering humanity, he acknowledges a High 
Idea which really is the same Catholic God under whose leadership Loyola 
enlisted, and that, had Baroja and those other great Basques, Unamuno and 
Maeztu, been born in his time they too would have been monks. 

José Maria Salaverria, also a Basque writer, is quite the opposite of 
Pio Baroja. His books are about evenly divided between essays, travel, 
biography, and novels. His biographies Santa Teresa, Loyola, and Bolivar 
are outstanding. His novel, La virgen de Ardnzazu, seemed a poetic ex- 
pression of the spirit of Vasconia. In his Vida de Martin Fierro he 
sketches the legendary figure of the hero of the gauchos against the back- 
ground of the Argentine pampas, “la llanura a que nadie nunca ha en- 
contrado fin.” Barbed-wire fences, the development of civilization, have 
changed conditions for the gaucho, but before the coming of the agricul- 
tural immigrants he was in his element. Salaverria gives an idea of life on 
the great estancias; the patrén must be a brave and resourceful man, for 
the gauchos will work for no other, but such a one they will stand by to 
the end. Usually a gaucho would get into a fight in the pulperias, kill a man 
or two, and ultimately would be driven by the soldiers in a herd of guilty 
and innocent to the back country. 


El cura de Monleén, by Pio Baroya, 358 pp. Espasa-Calpe (Madrid, 
1936). 

Vida de Martin Fierro, El Gaucho Ejemplar, by Jost Maria SALAverrfa. 
239 pp. Espasa-Calpe (Madrid, 1934). 

El siglo rom4ntico, by Apo_ro SALAzaR, 376 pp. J. M. YacuEs, editor 
(Madrid, 1936). Ptas. 12. 

Castelar, hombre del Sinai, by Benjamin JARNéEs, 249 pp. Espasa-Calpe, 
S. A. (Madrid, 1935). Ptas. 5. 

El enemigo de Dios, by SALVADOR DE MaApArtrAGa, 242 pp. M. AGuILaR, 
editor (Madrid, 1936). Ptas. 5. 

The Son of Two Nations, by Pepro Juan LaBartue, 173 pp. (Carranza 
& Co., Inc., New York). 

Estrias de suefios, Poemas, by Pepro JUAN LaABARTHE, 95 pp. Editorial 
Romero y De Valle, San Juan (Puerto Rico, 1936). 

C4ntico inétil, by ErNest1Ina pE CHAMPOURCIN, 166 pp. M. AGUILAR, 
editor (Madrid, 1936). 











REVIEWS 


Spanish Syntax List. A Statistical Study of Grammatical Usage in Con- 
temporary Spanish Prose on the Basis of Range and Frequency, by 
Haywarp Keniston. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1937. 
xii + 278 pages. 

Bajo los auspicios del “Committee on Modern Languages” acaba de 
publicarse este importante estudio, cuyos materiales, debidamente aprove- 
chados, constituyen una contribucién notable para el estudio de la Sintaxis 
espafiola, que algin dia habra de hacerse sobre bases nuevas y distintas de 
las que suelen aparecer en las gramaticas usuales. El propdésito general de 
Keniston ha consistido en determinar la frecuencia relativa en el uso de 
los fenédmenos sintacticos de la lengua espafiola contemporanea. Se trata, 
pues, como indica su titulo, de un estudio estadistico, a base de prosistas 
modernos espafioles e hispanoamericanos, cuyo fin es esencialmente didac- 
tico. Los profesores de espafiol tendran con él una guia que les indique la 
gradacién del trabajo escolar, segiin el uso efectivo de cada uno de los 
hechos sintacticos que deban ser estudiados. Esta valoracién cuantitativa 
ha sido hecha ya en lo que concierne al vocabulario; con lo cual tenemos 
una norma aproximada para la elaboracién de antologias y libros de lec- 
tura adecuados a las diferentes etapas del aprendizaje elemental. Pero asi 
como en materia de léxico el trabajo estadistico era relativamente facil, a 
condicién de escojer bien los textos que le servian de base, en materia de 
Sintaxis la seleccién y ordenacién de materiales ofrece grandes dificul- 
tades, motivadas principalmente por el atraso relativo de los conocimientos 
de esta parte de la Gramatica, que entorpece, hoy por hoy, su organizacién 
sistematica. El autor, con buen sentido, se atiene a la clasificacion tradi- 
cional, que tiene la ventaja de ser conocida por todos y de facilitar, por 
consiguiente, las consultas. No trata de explicar los fenédmenos, sino de 
guiarnos sobre su mayor o menor frecuencia en la prosa moderna. 

Las objeciones que pudieran hacérsele respecto al numero de textos 
empleados para confeccionar su estadistica y a la seleccién de autores y 
obras, tendrian poco fundamento, por cuanto el autor declara que su tra- 
bajo, necesariamente incompleto, abarca sesenta textos publicados desde 
1900 a 1933, de diferentes regiones y paises de lengua espafiola y elegidos 
entre los varios géneros literarios. Todo se reduciria, por lo tanto, a 
aumentar los textos o a preferir determinados escritores ; pero en conjunto 
no conseguiriamos grandes alteraciones en los resultados obtenidos por 
Keniston. Como lo que importa en este caso es la representacién aproxi- 
mada de la frecuencia relativa de cada fendmeno, creo que los datos con- 
seguidos son suficientes y no se alterarian de un modo apreciable aumen- 


tando el numero de trozos estudiados o dando preferencia a tales o cuales 
autores o géneros. 
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Dejando a un lado la utilidad didactica de las estadisticas que comen- 
tamos, hallamos otro punto de vista desde el cual los estudios meramente 
cuantitativos de Keniston pueden revestir gran interés. La investigacion 
de los fenémenos sintacticos en si mismos, cuando se trata de interpretarlos 
historicamente o en sus fundamentos légicos y psicolégicos, necesita el dato 
importante de su cuantia relativa, sobre todo en los casos en que una forma 
de expresién esta en lucha con otra analoga, o sufre contaminaciones 
basadas en asociaciones mentales o formales. En este sentido, los investi- 
gadores podran hallar ayuda en los datos que Keniston ha reunido refer- 
entes a la lengua de nuestros dias. No olvidemos, ademas, que este libro es 
sélo un anticipo de un estudio mucho mas vasto que el autor anuncia y que 
deseamos ver publicado cuanto antes. 


SAMUEL GILI GAYA 


Erasme et l’Espagne. Recherches sur l'histoire spirituelle du X VI® siécle, 
by Marcet Batariion. Librairie E. Droz, Paris, 1937. lix + 903 
pages. 

This monumental work is the thesis which Marcel Bataillon presented 
at the Sorbonne in July, 1937, after fifteen years of exhaustive—and, I 
dare say, at times exhausting—research, for the State Doctorate in Letters. 
Long before the publication of this work, M. Bataillon had established 
for himself an enviable reputation in his chosen field of investigation. 
The work is more than a study of Erasmus; it is a cross-section of the 
religious history of sixteenth-century Spain, seen through Erasmism, 
which the author considers as one of the aspects of Illuminism, which 
links the Spain of Cardinal Cisneros to the Spain of the great mystics. 
All aspects of the religious history of the time, in so far as they explain 
Erasmism or are explained by it, are treated. The author follows, as far 
as it is possible, a chronological order in dealing with his material. 

After a bibliography of 708 items, there follows a chapter on Cisneros 
and Spain before the Reformation. The succeeding chapters treat Erasmus’ 
first contacts with Spain, the transformation of Illuminism into Erasmism, 
the diffusion of Erasmism in Spain, the Council of Trent and the great 
Counter-Reformation and its effect on Erasmism, the influence of Eras- 
mism on religious literature and on popular literature, the condemnation 
of Erasmism, and, finally, traces of Erasmism in Los nombres de Cristo, 
of Fray Luis de Leén, and in the works of Cervantes. 

Regarding Fray Luis’ Nombres de Cristo, which Professor Bataillon 
calls “ce chef-d’ceuvre de '- humanisme chrétien,” the author maintains that 
the very purpose of the book—the exposition of the mysteries of the 
Names of Christ—is the answer to the invitation which Erasmus makes in 
his Enchiridion to seek out the mysteries hidden under the letter of the 
Scriptures and to base this research on Saint Paul, Saint Augustine, and 
other Fathers of the Church. This is practically what Fray Luis did. 
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M. Bataillon is of the opinion that Américo Castro, in his Pensamiento 
de Cervantes, goes too far in wishing to find in Cervantes a glorification 
of hypocrisy. Cervantes, according to Dr. Bataillon, is not an unbeliever 
who conceals his secret thought behind unctuous protestations of ortho- 
doxy, but rather he is a believer who sees several planes in religion. This 
view of Cervantes is the direct influence of Erasmus, whose acquaintance 
he first made in the school of Lépez de Hoyos. We can suppose, con- 
tinues the author, that Cervantes has read Erasmus or that he has remem- 
bered the essential part of Lopez de Hoyos’ lessons. One of the strongest 
statements: in the present work is that if Spain had not passed through 
Erasmism, she would not have produced Don Quijote. 


RatpH J. MIcHELs 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Syntax of Castilian Prose. The Sixteenth Century. By Haywarp 
KENISTON, Professor of the Spanish Language, The University of 


Chicago. The University of Chicago Press, 1937. xxix+750 pages. 
$5.00. 


The first words in the introduction to this monumental work are: 

“The present volume is part of a series which, when completed, will 
present a chronological survey of the syntax of Castilian prose from the 
earliest documents on the vernacular tongue to the present day. The 
periods into which the material will be divided are: (1) the Middle Ages 
(1200-1500) ; (2) the sixteenth century (1500-1600); (3) the modern 
period (1600-1900); (4) the contemporary period (1900—). The six- 
teenth century was chosen as the first in the series because, as a period 
of transition between Old Spanish and Modern Spanish, it offered the 
widest body of material for the development of a technique which would 
be applicable to the whole history of the language.” 

The importance of the project lies primarily in the fact that it repre- 
sents the first attempt in Spanish and, so far as I know, in any language, 
to present a statistical analysis of grammatical usage. It aims to indicate, 
within a given period, what were the relative frequencies of the different 
constructions used to express a given notion, to record the disappearance 
of old usages and the appearance of new devices, and to provide materials 
which cast specific light on linguistic differences due to regional or social 
influences. Finally, through its limitation to Castilian, it will facilitate 
comparison with other dialects and, through its limitation to prose, make 
possible the identification of traits found exclusively in verse. 

In our limited space it is impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
value of this study. Any serious scholar of the Spanish language must 
henceforth be acquainted with it. For use as a reference book two indi- 
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ces, of subjects and of Spanish words, occupying 54 double-column pages, 
enhance its availability enormously. 


South American Dictators during the First Century of Independence. 
Edited by A. Curtis Witcus, Ph.D. The George Washington Uni- 
versity Press, Washington, D.C., 1937. viii+502 pages. Volume V of 
Studies in Hispanic American Affairs. $3.00. 


History usually records as statesmen the men who have led the fortunes 
of their respective countries and molded their governments into their 
present shape. In Spanish America such men are collectively styled “dic- 
tators” by North American writers. The word gives piquancy to a title 
and, just now, when many governments are being arbitrarily administered, 
it serves as a sort of warning sign to read and compare. 

Beside the sections written by the editor, five men have contributed to 
the volume: Professors J. Fred Rippy, University of Chicago; Lewis W. 
Bealer, University of Arizona; N. Andrew Cleven, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Alan K. Manchester, Duke University ; and Almon R. Wright, The 
National Archives. The activities of twenty individuals are outlined dur- 
ing the years when they were busy dictating. The dictators of Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Brazil are lumped together in respective chapters. Thus 
the whole history of South America is covered in a most readable fashion. 
In addition, the text is amply and excellently documented. The reader then 
is offered a comprehensive history of South America, some chapters of 
which are superior in their special treatment to any known to the reviewer. 
In this respect the sketch of José Artigas is magnificent. The Uruguayan 
government ought to confer honors on the author, Professor Bealer, for 
so clarifying the reasons why Artigas is and deserves to be the national 
hero. 

ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Chilean Short Stories—Ed. A. Torres Rioseco (Corbaté)..... XII 
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Vida y desventuras de Cervantes—Agua de nieve—Currito 
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Desperta Ferro!—Ricarpo Le6n (Rosenberg) ................ XVII 
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Don Carlos Sigiienza y Géngora: A Mexican Savant of the Seven- 
teenth Century—I. A. Leonarp (Rosenberg).............. XII 
Don Quixote de la Maucha—MicueEt vE Cervantes, Ed. Ro- 


DOLFO SCHEVILL and ApoLFo BoniLua (Rosenberg)...... XV 
Dotia Barbara—R6muLo GaLiecos (Coester)..............005 XII 
Dramatic Art of Moreto, The—R. L. Kennepy (Rosenberg).... XVI 
Duas Espanhas, As—FIDELINO DE FIGUEIREDO (Sanchez)...... XVI 
Edgar Allen Poe in Hispanic Literature—J. E. ENGLEKirK (Hes- 
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Education in Latin America—H. L. Smitrxu and Harotp LitTeti 
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Epigramas Americanos—ENRIQUE Diez CaNnEepo (Heras) 
Erasme et ’Espagne—Marcet BatTaILiton (Michels) 
Escala de Jacob, La—Mario Carvajat (Coester)............ XVIII 
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Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching—Comp. 

ALGERNON COLEMAN (Reid) ........cccccccccccscccccess XVIII 
Estampas panamefias—ANTONIO IRAIzoz (Coester) ............ XVIII 


Etymological Vocabulary to the “Libro de buen amor” of Juan 

Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita, An—H. B. Ricnarpson (Vaughan) XIII 
Exemplario contra los engatios y peligros del mundo (Rosenberg) XVII 
Fernén Caballero, la novelista novelable—AncEtica Pata (Hes- 
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Four-Year Course in Spanish for High Schools, A—DEPARTMENT 
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Frances Toor’s Guide to Mexico—Frances Toor (Coester).... XVI 
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Gemas—ANTONIO OcHOA-ALCANTARA (Coester) .............. XVIII 
General Principles of Language: An Introduction to Foreign Lan- 

guage Study—W. W. Briancxe (Kaulfers)................ XVIII 
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Golden Book of Italian Poetry, The—Ed. Lauro pve Bosis 

GENTS nbn cknn do cuépuadvesusbinbtedednebaebsucaseses XVI 
Gongorism and the Golden Age—E. K. Kane (Coester)........ XII 
Gonzalo de Berceo—El Sacrificio de la Misa. A Study of Its Sym- 
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Gré, La—Herminita C. Brumana (Leonard)................+- XV 
Guia del Buen Comer Espatiol—Diontsio Pérez (Sanchez).... XIII 
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Handbook of Extra-Curricular Activities for the Spanish Depart- 
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Handbook of Latin-American Studies—Ed. Lewis HAnxKE 
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Handbook of Spanish-English and English-Spanish Legal Words 

and Phrases—Comp. M. E. Bean (Coester)...............- XVI 
Hispania, First Special Number (Place)............cseeeeeeees XVII 
Hispanic Review, Vol. I, No. 1 (Coester)...........0ceeeeeees XVI 
Hispanismos en el guarani—Marcos A. Morinico (Coester).... XV 


Hispano-American Literature in the United States: a Bibliography 
of Translations and Criticism—Sturcis E. Leavitt (Rosen- 
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Historia de Espaia—Luis BERTRAND (Coester)............... XVII 
Historia de la literatura espatiola—J. Hurtapo y J. DE La SERNA 

y A. GonzALez Pavencia. 3d ed., 1932.............2-005 XVI 
Historia de la Literatura Espatiola—M. Romera-Navarro 

CD sn idecudapechheecessedcsditbbeeiersrnseviedescods XI 
Historia de la Literatura Nacional Espaiiola de la Edad de Oro 

—Lupwic PFANDL, tr. by BALAGUER (Coester)............ XVII 
Historical Evolution of Hispanic America—J. Frep Ruppy 

CRs et kwh ccc cnhbid sete cbiewk da ceviddsvecscedss XVI 
History of New Mexico—Gasrar P&REz DE VILLaGRA, Tr. by 
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History of Spain, The—Lovuts BertTRaNpD and Sir CHARLES 

PU CI « «0 6:5 vditietudecdstenssk nvddvcontsdeatinns XVII 
History of Spanish Literature, A—MéximEeE, tr. and rev. by S. 

Gareweem Momeer :CBaria) soi odie picesaec caiiies cdsccnvce XIV 
Homenaje a Enrique José Varona; Miscelénea de estudios his- 

téricos y filosdficos (Coester) ........cceeceeeceeceececees XVIII 


Idioma espaiol en el cine parlante gespatol o hispanoamericano?, 
EI—T. Navarro TomAs, tr. by A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 
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Index of Spanish Folk-Tales—Ravru S. Boccs (Coester)...... XIII 
Influence of Cervantes in France in the Seventeenth Century, 
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Investigaciones acerca de la Historia Econémica del Virreinato 

del Plata—Ricarpo LEVENE (Martin).................... XII 
Italia e Spagna—ArTuRO FARINELLI (Coester).............04 XII 
Italia Fascista, La—Grorces Roux (Rosenberg)............... XVII 
Jauja—Ricarpo Lreén (Rosenberg).........-..2eeeeeeeeeeees XI 
Juana la Loca: su vida, su tiempo, su culpa—Luis PFANDL, tr. by 

Ferre VILLAVERDE (Rosenberg) ..............eceeeeees XVI 
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Laberinto de los Espejos, E—Antonto Heras (Rosenberg)..... XII 


Language and Languages—W. L. Grarr (Mezzotero)......... . XVI 
Latin America in World Politics—J. Frep Rippy (Coester).... XII 
Learning a New Language—C. C. Crawrorp (Coester)........ XIII 
Lecciones de Literatura Espatiola—A, M. Espinosa (Heras).... XI 


Leomarte, swmas de historia troyana—Ed. Acartto Rey (Place) XV 
Leyendo y comentando “La Dorotea”—RatmunvDo Lazo (Michels) XIX 
Liberty and Despotism in Spanish America—Cectt JANE 
CCRT 6 SESE CTE 6 hc ideas wibcgiieaeeti 6 tenes ee XIII 
Libro de Alexandre, El—Texts of Paris and Madrid manuscripts 
prepared with an introduction by Raymonp S. WILLIs 


CC vic vcs Vivecscccccnayesd ch eeasectntidsbosiene XVIII 
Libro del Cauallero Zifar, EI—C. P. Wacner (Solalinde)...... XIII 
Libros y autores contempordneos—Cfésar Banya (Heras)....... XVIII 
Libros y autores modernos: Siglos XVIII and XIX. Rev. ed., 

1933—CEsar BaRJA (Morley) ..........cccccecceecceeeees XVI 


Life and Manners in Madrid, 1750-1800—C. E. Kany (Coester).. XVI 
Life and Works of José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi, The— 


J. BR. Bound Cm so Sve cc ncchvdibesnecsucsacthonss XV 
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Life Story of King Alfonso XIII, The—Evetyn Granam (T. A. 

Panes a vis cicccccudcdsepoedius lsameccdodeeeueiniess XIV 


Literary Periodicals (C. E. AntpaL; Apa M. Cor; HELEN P. 
Houck) A regular Department of Hispania reviewing literary 
periodical material of interest to teachers of Spanish. 

Lope de Vega Cancionero Teatral—J. Rosies Pazos (Coester) XVIII 


Lope de Vega e I’Italia—Ezio Levi (Michels)................ ee 
Lope de Vega en Alemania—ARrTURO FARINELLI (Michels).... XIX 
Lope de Vega. La Gatomaquia—Ed. ANton1o GasPaARETTI (Fu- 

Cla) cccpcvccencde i dicsbdiueveeiides sts. uckeeeees XVI 
Luciérnaga, La—Mariano AzuEta (Simpson)...............+. XV 
Luis Candelas: El bandido de Madrid—Antonio Espina (Rosen- 

bere) 20. vdss cciondveeiiwiis aiteabinaneseenetelell.s + siuainee XIII 
Manual de historia de Espaia—Altamira, Ed. M. AGuILaR 

(Conster) .....csacceosesneeeiesbbeedenhs anaes »... XVIII 
Mar sin tiempo. Poemas—A. Torres Rioseco (Coester)...... XIX 
Marinero en Tierra, Poesias—RAFAEL ALBERTI (Matulka)..+... XI 
Maritime Trade of Western United States—E. G. Mears (Lar- 

GOR). .ccccccccccdsondecevesepeneeee eines heeds thane XVIII 


Marti en México—J. pe J. NuNez y Domincuez (Leonard)... XVII 
Martial and the Epigram in Spain in the Sixteenth and Seven- 


teenth Centuries—A. A. GruLian (Rosenberg)............. XIV 
Meet the Spaniards—H. A. Puirures (Thompson)............. XVI 
Memorandum on the Teaching of Modern Languages—R. A. 

Bowes (Constat) oo cccsvcveccscccntebncssabcbacevecteses XIII 
Metaphors of Luis de Géngora—E. J. Gates (Rosenberg)..... XVII 
Metro. Greguerias autorizadas—A. J. Agutno (Sanchez) ..... XII 
Miguel de Unamuno—M. Romera-Navarro (Hill)............ XII 


Misterio del Hotel, ElL—Gutrttermo Dfaz-Canejya (Rosenberg) XIII 
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Misterios del Corpus de Valencia, Los—HERMENEGILDO Cor- 


IE nt nen cndh Kidencahts ki Wish peaenearane tie é XVI 
Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching—R. D. Core 
GE Nidgb bottins bibGalh dicdaniinweeGeWk ch Mind bnnctisies XIV 


Modern Hispanic America—Ed. A. Curtis Witcus (Coester)... XVII 
Modern Language Teacher's Handbook, The—T. E. OLiver 


GEE initia oh. Verrier unasatddih ou 6d0eegedecveebhedoics XVIII 
Modern Language Teaching in Day and Evening Schools— 

CLoupDESLEY BRERETON (Coester) ............2ceeeeeeees XII 
Modern Spain and Liberalism—J. T. Retp (Coester)........... XX 
Modernist Trend in Spanish-American Poetry, The—Tr. and Ed. 

Sy ES ND CUINNED bac cWbecccccccvvcccéccconses XVII 
Moscas, Las—Mariano Azuera (Simpson).................+. XIV 
Motivos de novo estylo—FipELINO DE FIGUEREIDO (Sanchez)... XIV 
Motivos hispénicos—Ezto Levi (Coester) ...............0005: XVII 


Motivos serranos y otros motivos—JuaN Burcu (Coester).... XVIII 
Multiple Stage in Spain during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 


turies, The—W. H. SHOEMAKER (Michels)................ XVIII 
Naturschilderungen in Peredas Romanen, Die—K. S1eEBERT 
G90 vs ov dans andatokded ebinmtis cis conswekbeans XVI 
Negation in Don Quijote—R. A. Haynes (Place).............. XVII 
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ED COMUNE  eerbasen cccdbbbnbe codevkandéveddesiac XVIII 
“Novelas exemplares” de Cervantes en France au XVII¢ siécle, 
EeO—MG, TASWORTE CPMGE) occ ccccctcvevccvrcccscvces XVIII 
Novels of Juan de Flores and their European Diffusion, The— 
BARBARA MATULKA (Place) ...........cccceeeecccccececs XIV 
Obras poéticas de Fray Luis de Leén—Ed. P. Jos& Liospera 
CI Sk. ove cénitladcasocedes Vol I, XVI, 469; Vol. 2, XVII 
Origen drabe de rebato, arrobda y sus homénimos—J. A. Asin 
Cine. ec cde bia ae ic ettiandahs avi tediciiesi XII 
Origenes del humanismo en México—Mariano Cuevas, S.J. 
CD... dic cdc o cc tctbtntnins eb G ase teRinées XVII 
Origins of Modern Spain, The—J. B. TREND (Rosenberg)...... XVII 
Origins of the Romantic Movement in Spain, The—I. L. Mc- 
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